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OME two thousand years ago The 
Man of Nazareth set out as His 
simple principles for living — 
FAITH, HOPE, and CHARITY. 
“These three,” said His Apostle, 
“but the greatest of these is CHARITY.” 





On this Christmas day we feel that we should give 
thanks to the Almighty that your life has always exem- 
plified these Christian principles of FAITH, HOPE 
and CHARITY. 


To the thousands who without your example would 
have had wrecked lives, you have shown that FAITH 


can surmount seemingly impossible obstacles. 


To countless more with crippled, twisted bodies, you 
have given the HOPE to win their own fight back to 
health. 
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Message to - 


To every citizen of the United States you have shown 
the example of CHARITY, by giving lavishly of your 
time, your thought, your purse in the endless fight 


against Infantile Paralysis. 


You have brought cheer and happiness and sunshine 
to the bed-ridden throughout the land. 


To our fellow citizens on this happy Christmas Holi- 
day we say — Honor this day in true American fashion 
by joining Franklin D. Roosevelt as a Founder in the 


new national Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. 


Please “do your bit.” Send $1, or more if you can 
afford to do it. We believe in after years you may say 
with a million others that it was the best investment 
you ever made — to insure protection to happy child- 
hood — and to help those now afflicted with that dread 


disease — Infantile Paralysis! 


Please make checks or money orders payable to Keith Morgan, Chairman, 50 East 42nd Street, New York. Every Penny ... 100% of what you 
give will go directly to the new national Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. 
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Left-Overs— 

Elgin, Ill.: Fred P. Weaver’s pigs eat 
garbage dumped on his farm by obliging 
city trucks. But garbage isn’t always what 
it’s meant to be. Weaver’s wedding gift to 





Acme 


his bride, Fern, was a 400-piece set of 
silver assembled from the knives, forks, 
and spoons Elgin’s housewives carelessly 
tossed into their garbage buckets. 


Scoop— 

Seattle: The Times’ society page last 
week announced Nanon Grinstead’s en- 
cagement to William Thompson Jr., navy 
ensign. The same afternoon she married 
William Speidel Jr., Times police reporter. 
(“I just decided I liked him better.”) 


Clubman— 


Philadelphia: Samuel P. Carmel, rail- 
road brakeman, revealed that, having paid 
the $500 initiation fee, he’s now a member 
of the ultra-exclusive Union League. 


Dead and Alive— 


Chicago: A jury deliberated Clara 
Griese’s suit to have her husband, who dis- 
appeared in 1926, declared legally dead so 
she could collect his life insurance. Before 
ihe jurors returned to the courtroom, word 
arrived that William Griese had been found 
alive in Belmont, Calif. An hour later the 
jury declared him legally dead. Judge Ro- 
man Posansky ruled he couldn’t reverse 
the jury’s verdict and ordered the insur- 
ance company to pay. 


Notes on Names— 


Penn Yan, N.Y.: Harold Legg slipped 
and broke his right leg. John Legg, his son, 
slipped and broke his left leg. 


| Oregon City: C. A. Bonebrake was ar- 
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Make your Christmas an old-fash- 
ioned holiday ... with Hennessy 
Cognac Brandy ... in fashion for 


almost two centuries for cele- 





brating festive occasions. Enjoy og heen 
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VARY 94 proot 





it in your plum pudding and 
mince pies... finish the feast 
with an after-dinner liqueur 
of Three-Star Hennessy, f/s4 PROOF 
whose quality, bouquet and “4 
“clean” taste have made it a favorite for generations. And, 
speaking of “old fashions,” try Three-Star Hennessy in 


your next Old-Fashioned Cocktail! 


Insist on HENNESSY in a HENNESSY OLD-FASHIONED 


Side Car Brandy-and-Soda 
Brandy Flip Morning Glory Fizz 
Brandy Daisy Pousse Cafe 
Stinger Georgia Mint Julep 
Brandy Sour Fish House Punch 


Dash 1 piece of loaf sugar with 
sparkling water and crush; add 
1 dash orange bitters, square piece 
of ice, piece of lemon peel and 
1 jigger Three-Star Hennessy. 


Distilled and bottled at Cognac, France. JAS HENNESSY & C® Established 1765 
sote u. s. acents: Schieffelin & Co., New YORK CITY - IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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OME two thousand years ago The 
Man of Nazareth set out as His 
simple principles for living — 
FAITH, HOPE, and CHARITY. 
“These three,” said His Apostle, 
“but the greatest of these is CHARITY.” 





On this Christmas day we feel that we should give 
thanks to the Almighty that your life has always exem- 
plified these Christian principles of FAITH, HOPE 
and CHARITY. 


To the thousands who without your example would 
have had wrecked lives, you have shown that FAITH 
can surmount seemingly impossible obstacles. 


To countless more with crippled, twisted bodies, you 
have given the HOPE to win their own fight back to 
health. 
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To every citizen of the United States you have shown 
the example of CHARITY, by giving lavishly of your 
time, your thought, your purse in the endless fight 
against Infantile Paralysis. 


You have brought cheer and happiness and sunshine 
to the bed-ridden throughout the land. 


To our fellow citizens on this happy Christmas Holi- 
day we say — Honor this day in true American fashion 
by joining Franklin D. Roosevelt as a Founder in the 


new national Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. 


Please “do your bit.” Send $1, or more if you can 
afford to do it. We believe in after years you may say 
with a million others that it was the best investment 
you ever made — to insure protection to happy child- 
hood — and to help those now afflicted with that dread 


disease — Infantile Paralysis! 


Please make checks or money orders payable to Keith Morgan, Chairman, 50 East 42nd Street, New York. Every Penny ... 100% of what you 
give will go directly to the new national Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. 
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Elgin, Ill.: Fred P. Weaver’s pigs eat 
garbage dumped on his farm by obliging 
city trucks. But garbage isn’t always what 
it’s meant to be. Weaver's wedding gift to 
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his bride, Fern, was a 400-piece set of 
silver assembled from the knives, forks, 
and spoons Elgin’s housewives carelessly 
tossed into their garbage buckets. 


Scoop— 


Seattle: The Times’ society page last 
week announced Nanon Grinstead’s en- 
cagement to William Thompson Jr., navy 
ensign. The same afternoon she married 
William Speidel Jr., Times police reporter. 
(“I just decided I liked him better.”) 


Clubman— 


Philadelphia: Samuel P. Carmel, rail- 
road brakeman, revealed that, having paid 
the $500 initiation fee, he’s now a member 
of the ultra-exclusive Union League. 


Dead and Alive— 


Chicago: A jury deliberated Clara 
Griese’s suit to have her husband, who dis- 
appeared in 1926, declared legally dead so 
she could collect his life insurance. Before 
ihe jurors returned to the courtroom, word 
arrived that William Griese had been found 
alive in Belmont, Calif. An hour later the 
jury declared him legally dead. Judge Ro- 
man Posansky ruled he couldn’t reverse 
the jury’s verdict and ordered the insur- 
ance company to pay. 


Notes on Names— 


Penn Yan, N.Y.: Harold Legg slipped 
and broke his right leg. John Legg, his son, 
slipped and broke his left leg. 


{ Oregon City: C. A. Bonebrake was ar- 
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Side Car Brandy-and-Soda 
Brandy Flip Morning Glory Fizz 
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Stinger Georgia Mint Julep 
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rested for hitting a man with a shovel and 
fracturing his skull. 


* Wilson, N.C.: Carson White rammed J. 
Oliver White’s white milk truck against 
John White’s car, driven by William White. 
Officer Robert White investigated. 


Canine Molars— 


Aberdeen, Wash.: Mrs. George Earl 
felt sorry for Mackenzie Boy, her aged 





Wide World 


Boston terrier, when his teeth fell out. So 
she had Dr. D. Fosland and his assistant 
give the pooch a full set of false uppers. 


Reveille, Not Taps— 

Chanute Field, Ill.: John W. Taylor 
awoke from a deep sleep—and saw an II- 
linois cornfield rushing at him—An Army 
Air Corps private, Taylor had been flying 
as Lt. Paul Ashworth’s passenger and, when 
the pilot banked sharply, he fell out. Half- 
way down Taylor woke up—and pulled his 
parachute cord. 


Hide and Seek— 


Pittsburgh: a hold-up victim failed to 
find the robber in a police line-up. As a last 
resort Public Safety Director George Fair- 
ley ordered the guilty man to reveal him- 
self. Charles Smith stepped forward. 


Bargain— 
New Lebanon, IIl.: T. B. Gray, 80, in- 


serted an ad in rural Illinois newspapers: 
“For sale—the village of New Lebanon, 
consisting of four houses and a store with 
four living rooms in the rear.” Price, $8,000. 


Strike— 


Chicago: In a bowling alley, John 
Hickey grasped a 16-pound bowling ball, 
aimed at the tenpins, and let fly. But his 
swollen thumb stuck in the grip hole. The 
ball whirled in an arc, plunked against his 
eve, and knocked him cold. 
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Burden 


On page 13 of the Nov. 22 issue I read 
this excerpt: “Nor can we at this time 
accept a revision of our revenue laws which 
involves a reduction of the aggregate tax 
burdens of those least able to bear them.” 

I am trying to pay for a home and send 
a daughter through college. I receive $15 
per week for 90 hours’ labor. In indirect 
and direct taxation the government re- 
ceives one-third of this meager stipend. 

My forefathers fought in the Revolu- 
tion to eliminate taxation without repre- 
sentation and today I have incalculably 
more taxation and very much less repre- 
sentation than they had. 

I am not of a belligerent nature but I 
sometimes think that we will have to 
adopt their tactics before the yoke will be 
lifted from our shoulders. 

George III was a _ paternalistic saint 
compared to our present rulers. 

A. PLUMER PARKER 

Rochester, Minn. 





American Lewis 

Can you please inform me as to the 
birthplace of John L. Lewis of the C.LO., 
as I have been told that he was not born 
in this country and would consequently 
not be eligible for the Presidency of the 
United States. 

I find your magazine, which I buy every 
week at the newsstand, very informative 
and educational. 


F. GRAHAM TOLLIT 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


John L. Lewis was born on Feb. 12, 
1880, in Lucas, Iowa. 
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Vinsonia 
I HAVE NEVER BEEN SO AGILE IN MY LIFE 
PICTURE OF ICE SKATER LABELED 





Newsphotos 


Maribel Vinson is agile .. . 


= 
HELEN VINSON WHICH APPEARED PagE 9 
NOVEMBER 29 NEWSWEEK AND I IMAGINg 
THOSE WHO HAVE SEEN ME _ IN PICTURpg 
WILL ALSO BE RATHER SURPRISED. REGARDS 


: HELEN VINSON 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


For accidentally identifying Maribe 
Vinson, skating star as “Helen Vingo, 
leading lady.” Newsweek apologizes—t 
both. We think, however, that Fred Pep. 
ry’s wife underrates her own agility. 





Appreciation 

Your item about Momsen mail 
was very good [Newsweek, Nov. 
am trying your magazine hoping 
more about the rackets. 
good work. 


Chicago Il. 


racket 
22). | 
to see 
Keep up the 


W. J. CUMMINGS 





Manners 
New Yorkers are hard-boiled and 
rarely become angry when _ they are 


shoved by subway guards and yelled a 
by bus drivers. But the World’s Fair js 
coming soon, and many out-of-towners 
will get their first introduction to the 
rudeness that natives take for granted. 

Southerners are likely to take casual 
insults as affairs of honor. A Westerner 
is liable to pull out his six-shooter. 

I have been reading Newsweek long 
enough to know that it is a wide-awake 
publication. Why doesn’t it start a drive 
to spruce up the manners of city em- 
ployes—if only to give World’s Fair visi- 
tors a good impression of New York? 


GEORGE WILSON 
New York City 
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Why such a_ to-do 
Neiison’s remark on 
[NEWSWEEK, 


about President 
mother _ love? 


Nov. 29.] As an old grad- 
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uate under President Seelye’s guidance 
and the mother of a recent graduate un- 
det President Neilson’s regime I wish to 
state that President Neilson is the man 
for this generation of girls as was Presi- 
dent Seelye for the girls of his time. 

Of course they say that any mention of 
an institution is good advertising but 
why, pray, are newspaper men always 
alert to get exciting news from Smith Col- 
lege? It will soon be that none of its fac- 
ulty will dare mention Smith College any- 
time, any place for fear of finding them- 
selves quoted and even pictured in the 
leading newspapers and magazines of the 
country. 

By the way, what are the two larger 
women’s colleges? I have always been of 
the opinion that Smith College was the 
largest college for women not only in the 
United States but in the world. 

All these numerous newspaper accounts 
have not lessened my opinion of either 
Smith College or President Neilson and 
[ trust that I shall see another daughter 
receive a sheepskin from that institution 
within a few years. 

MAUD F. BOLSTER 

Lewiston, Maine 


The two American women’s Colleges 
larger than Smith are Hunter College in 
New York (15,000 students) and Texas 
State College for Women (2,400). Smith 
College has an enrollment of 2,000. 





Regrets 

On page 17 of your issue of Nov. 29 
you reproduced a portion of Cedric Adams’ 
(Minneapolis Star) column, “In This Cor- 
ner,” in which he prophesied the death of 
a prominent labor leader in Minneapolis. 
The subsequent killing of Labor Leader 
Patrick J. Corcoran focused national at- 
tention on this paragraph. 

May I call your attention to a gross er- 
ror by Newsweek in the manner in which 
The Minneapolis Star column was repro- 
duced. Your version reads as follows: 


I MET a very close friend of mine in the 
Loop last night. He’s given me scores of 
items in the past. Some of them have been 
little scoops, too. And he’s never been 
wrong. Here’s one he dropped last night— 
you may take it for what it’s worth: A 
prominent labor leader in Minneapolis will 
be “taken for a ride” within two weeks. 
Federal agents are after Frank Kiewel, 


Here is the way the story actually ap- 
peared in the Minneapolis Star column: 


I MET a very close friend of mine in 
the Loop last night. He’s given me scores 
of items in the past. Some of them have 
been little scoops, too. And he’s never been 
wrong. Here’s one he dropped last night— 
you may take it for what it’s worth: A 
prominent labor leader in Minneapolis will 
be “taken for a ride” within two weeks. . . 
Federal agents are after Frank Kiewel, the 
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@ All that stop-and-go power in your brakes 
and motor becomes a hazard when your 
tires fail to grip the road. Put on WEED 
American Bar-Reinforced Tire Chains. 
It’s easy, because of the patented Lever- 
Lock End Hooks. Then you’re safe. Those 
double-welded Bar-Reinforced cross chains 
grip the road three ways—stop forward, 
back and side skids. There is twice the 
metal to wear through—and the metal is 
tough, wear-resisting ‘‘Weedalloy,” espe- 
cially developed for WEED tire chains. 
Thus you get more than twice the safe 
mileage. WEED American Bar-Reinforced 
Tire Chains are offered by responsible acces- 
sory stores, garages, service stations. Ask 








Relax at the wheel with 
WEED American 
Bar-Reinforced TIRE CHAINS 
on your tires 


(l n for them by name. 
¥ AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 
_ ia BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


wy 2) In Business for Your Safely 


WEED American 
Bar-Reinforced 
TIRE CHAINS 


Licensed to manufacture and sell Bar-Reinforced Tire Chains under United States and Canadian Letters Patent: 
American Chain & Cable Company, Inc.; The McKay Company; The Hodell Chain Company; Pyrene Manufactur- 
ing Company; Dominion Chain Company, Limited; and Pyrene Manufacturing Company of Canada, Limited. 
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OVERLOOKING BAYFRONT 
AND BISCAYNE BAY..... 


MUIAMI’S finest 
hotel... seventeen 
floors ... modern, 
fireproof, complete 
in every detail. Cen- 
tralized location, 
convenient to every 
activity. Open the 
Year Round. 


-MIAMI’S- FINEST: BAYFRONT- HOTEL 
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A CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
FOR ONLY 


$1. 


Newsweek’s special binders will be a 
real convenience to you. No more lost 
or torn copies. Each issue of News- 
week is carefully preserved for future 
reference. 


The binder is sturdy . . . handsome in 
appearance. Each copy snaps in one at 
a time with a little unbreakable hooked 
wire. 





NEWSWEEK 
1270 Sixth Avenue, New York City 


I enclose $ 
ers for Newsweek. 


Name 


for which please send me 


79 


Most important of all, the binder lies 
flat when opened. Designed to hold 26 
issues and the semi-annual index, the 
dark red cover has Newsweek stamped 
in gold on the back. It makes a wel- 
come addition to your home or office 
library. 


Send for your binder before more of 
your copies of Newsweek are mislaid. 
The price is low ... only $1.75. 





Mail The Coupon Now! ~~~ 


special bind- 





Address 
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brewery advertising manager for his gag of 
wrapping dollars in cellophane. The goy. 
ernment can't stop the stunt, but they’ye 
asked the brewery to stop it. It plays 
havoc with the banks . . ; 


If you will refer to your issue of Noy 
29, you will see that in your version, tly 
lead sentence of the second paragraph wa 
torn from its context, punctuation de. 
leted, and part of the first sentence of th 
second paragraph was then hooked to the 
last sentence of the first paragraph. Thys 
two unrelated stories were joined so that jt 
appears that I was the person the gover. 
ment suspected in the Corcoran killing. 

Acquaintances of mine who are not jy 
close touch with local affairs have made 
guarded inquiries as to what I had to dy 
with this and whether or not I am noy 
a fugitive from justice. As an advertising 
man who is quietly going about his daily 
work and who happened to have his braip 
child exploited (and not correctly either) 
In the paragraph immediately following 
Mr. Adams’ psychic revelation, I request 
that you withdraw the statement connect. 
ing me with the Corcoran case and pub- 
lish a retraction promptly, clearing me 
from the implications in your story and 


the reprint of the Adams’ column. 
_ ... FRANK KIEWEL, JR. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





NEWSWEEK regrets that the retouching | 


airbrush failed to cover the item concern- 
ing Mr. Kiewel which, unrelated, followed 
the labor note. A printing smudge obscured 
the separating dots in the column. Mr. 
Kiewel was in no way connected with 
NewsweEEk’s labor story. 





Disappointment 


NEWSWEEK is the best of all the “Maga- 
zines of News Significance.” I was, how- 
ever, disappointed to read your paragraph 
in the Periscope entitled “British Timing” 
[Newsweek, Nov. 29] and referring to 
American representatives being bitter over 
British conduct at the Brussels Conference, 
failing to cooperate, etc. 

The Nine Power Conference, no doubt 
regretfully, took no active steps against 
Japan since it is probable that even sanc- 
tions and a trade boycott would be the be- 


ginning of another World War. They were | 


no doubt influenced to some extent by the 
belief that as time goes on Japan will find 


herself too severely strained to ignore the | 


attitude and interests of the American and 
British Governments. 

The truth is that the American repre- 
sentatives were most warmly received and 
welcomed at the Brussels Conference, al- 


_ though the United States has lost its lead- 


ership in world affairs and the “dictators” 
have come to believe that the United States 
will not initiate any effective movement to 
assure world peace until in danger of ac- 
tual invasion. 

In Canada we do not believe this and 
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pray for the fullest British-American co- 
operation and the successful negotiation of 
the trade treaty, which with all respect has 
great political significance. 

As one of the leaders of public thought I 
hope Newsweek will always support the 
entente cordiale between all the great de- 
mocracies, of such vital importance if per- 
sonal liberty and freedom are to survive, 
and peace endure. 








W. S. HODGE 
Westmount, Que. 


Parasite 

Recently I have become a reader of 
Newsweek and like the general tone of 
your magazine but I am not in accord with 
the recent article by Raymond Moley con- 
cerning the brewing industry [NEwsweEEk, 
Nov. 8]. 

Relative to killing “the goose that lays 
the golden eggs,” facts gathered from re- 
liable sources tend to prove that as far as 
the sale of grains and employment of la- 
bor by the brewers is concerned it is a 
mere drop in the bucket compared with 
that absorbed by the manufacturers of food 
products. 

Any business that contributes to acci- 
dents and deaths upon the highways, that 
takes money needed for necessities of life, 
that dulls and stupefies the human mind, 
and that paves the way for clean boys and 
girls to reach a premature grave cannot be 
classed as a “legitimate and sound enter- 
prise.” It may be legal and legitimate as 
far as laws are concerned but morally it is 
a parasite on humanity. Laws have been 
passed and are being passed every year 
that favor certain classes and the brewing 
industry is one of them. 

It is a deplorable condition when the ra- 
dio and the newspapers and magazines in- 
vade the sanctity of a home with their 
damnable advertisements. 


Grass Lake, Mich. 





R. D. GADD 





Alarums 

In the issue of Newsweek of Dec. 6 on 
page 18 headed “Nazi Visitor”: 

Capt. Fritz Wiedemann could not face 
the music, so he had to slip in like a bad 
odor, which his presence in this country is 
liable to be. The U.S.A. is no place for 
that sort of Stuff. 

Even if they have those Bunds they 
should be watched; like a germ, they mul- 
tiply if not checked. 

I, for one, think they should be stopp2d 
quick. 

The “Reds” had the front pages some 
time ago, and I hope this thing doesn’t get 
that kind of a hold. 

The word alarums should have been in 
big bold type. One signal not to be over- 
looked. 

Keep your readers posted on this outfit, 
please. I know they would like to know. 


. JOE C. GILLESPIE 
Fort Smith, Ark. 
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Tur tinkle of the telephone is a welcome 
sound in millions of homes. This day, the 
sun will shine brighter for some one be- 
cause you called. 

The telephone is important in the 
everyday affairs of life — vital in emer- 
gencies. But that is not the whole of its 
service. Its value grows because it helps 
to keep folks closer — makes this busy 
world a happier, cheerier place to live in. 


Friendship’s path often follows the trail 


of the telephone wires. 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
d to hear your voice and 
you'll be surprised to see how little it costs to 
telephone Long Distance. Raies to most points are 
lowest after 7 P.M. and all day Sunday. Then 
3.minute station-to-station calls cost 35c for about 
90 miles; 50c¢ for about 150 miles; $1 for about 


425 miles. 


Your friends will be gla 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 


ee ail 





Pendergast Troubles 


The Pendergast machine is pulling all 
its administration wires in an effort to stop 
Federal prosecution of Kansas City vote 
frauds. First convictions of Pendergast 
henchmen have been upheld on appeal, and 
politicians realize the scandal may ruin the 
machine if the U. S. Attorney can’t be 
called off soon. 


Renewal of Spending 


Unless there’s a spectacular upturn in 
business, you can count on a marked 
(though quiet) resumption of government 
spending a month or two hence. Many 
New Deal economists are already pressing 
for it, and organized labor will soon openly 
demand expansion of WPA activities to 
care for men now losing jobs. Also, some- 
time around March, the government will 
“discover” that a new appropriation is 
needed to carry WPA through the present 
fiscal year. The administration’s explana- 
tion will be: business failed to take up the 
slack as expected; so we’ve got to step in. 


Hawaiian Petition 


The Senators and Congressmen who 
went to Hawaii to study the island’s peti- 
tion for Statehood returned convinced that 
territorial status must be continued. Their 
report, to be submitted in January, will 
say that the disturbed Far Eastern situ- 
ation makes any change inadvisable now. 


Pacifist Judge 


The Senate Judiciary Committee in its 
much-publicized investigation of Henry W. 
Edgerton, Cornell law professor whom 
F.D.R. had nominated for the District of 
Columbia Court of Appeals, failed to dis- 
close his pacifist background. Edgerton’s 
anti-war views caused Cornell to drop him 
from its faculty during the war; he was 
surprised when the fact wasn’t revealed by 
committee members. Reputedly, the com- 
mittee skipped the subject for fear that 
patrioteers might raise a howl over the 
appointment. 


Welles on Brazil 


Underlying the extreme friendliness of 
Sumner Welles’ speech to Brazil last week 
1s the simple fact that the State Depart- 


ment doesn’t much care about Brazil’s in- 
ternal policies so long as the government 
leans toward the U.S. In private, depart- 
ment officials reason: a country with over 
half the population and territory in South 
America and tremendous undeveloped re- 
sources is worth keeping friendly; Brazil 
has been our best ally in keeping Europe 
and Japan out of Latin America; and the 
American press, by trying to tie up Brazil’s 
government with European fascism, has 
surprised and annoyed Brazil—thus, in ef- 
fect, playing into the hands of Italy and 
Germany. 





Senatorial Candidates 
a Marland, Oklahoma New 


Dealer and former oil multimillionaire, 
who was defeated in the 1936 Senatorial 
primary, will try again next year; this time 
he'll run against Senator Elmer Thomas, 
inflation specialist . . . Governor Langer 
of North Dakota is conceded a good chance 
to take Senator Gerald P. Nye’s seat away 
in 1938; Nye may then run for Governor 
as an independent candidate . . . Friends 
are boosting Representative Scott W. Lu- 
cas to replace Senator Dieterich, whose 
candidacy Governor Horner won’t support. 


Labor Lines 


Explaining that Mayor Hague of Jersey 
City either refuses to arrest union organi- 
zers or won't give them long enough sen- 
tences to permit court tests, Morris Ernst, 
counsel for C.1.0. organizers, protested to 
Congressmen: “We complain that we are 
being denied our inalienable right of being 
arrested” . . . President Green of the A.F. 
of L. has paid about $32 in dues and as- 
sessments to the United Mine Workers 
since it became the nucleus of the C.L.O. 
in 1935; paid his last $1.25 installment in 
October through the Coshocton (Ohio) lo- 
cal, of which he’s one of three members 
. . . Green will probably be excommuni- 
cated at the U.M.W.’s biennial convention 
in January. 


NLRB Decisions 


Within the next three months, the 
NLRB will issue a pronouncement on Re- 
public Steel Co. Insiders, most of whom 
consider the board biased, take it for 
granted that the decision will charge the 
company with violating the Wagner Act 
—just as will the board’s Ford decision, 
due any day now. Incidentally, officers of 
the Steel Workers Organizing Committee 
are squawking at the lateness of the Re- 
public decision; say they’d been assured it 


would be handed down on the eve of their 
recent convention, thus giving impetus to 


S.W.O0.C. 


Trivia 

Col. Frank Knox has been predicting to 
Republican friends that, before mid-Janu- 
ary, F.D.R. will make a slashing attack 
on business for refusing to cooperate with 
him . . . The papers didn’t mention that 
Senator Josh Lee, in his oratorical outburst 
over the Farm Bill, excitedly shouted: 
“Listen, you farmers—I mean you Sena- 
tors” . Senator Kenneth McKellar, 
Tennessee Democrat, is credited with hav- 
ing wangled more appointments to Federal 
jobs than any man since the late Reed 
Smoot . . . American Ambassadors, who 
claim their $17,500 salary and $5,000 en- 
tertainment fee inadequate, say that the 
British Ambassador to the U.S., Sir Ronald 
Lindsay, receives between $80,000 and 
$100,000 a year . . . When the semi-an- 
nual regrets of war-debt defaulters started 
arriving last week, State Department offi- 
cials noted the French note was identical, 
with that received last June-—except for 
the addition of two commas. 





French Money Talks 


Behind the unexpected success of 
French Foreign Minister Delbos’ current 
trip through Central Europe, the most im- 
portant factor is the financial aid he can 
offer the small countries. Gold-rich France, 
far stronger financially than Italy or Ger- 
many, is playing cash as its trump card, 
finding it surprisingly persuasive among 
the small exporting nations with which 
she seeks alliances. German and Italian 
lack of such bargaining power points to 
Delbos’ eventual success in keeping Po- 
land, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, perhaps 
even Yugoslavia, where France wants 
them. 


Otto to Spain? 


Though it'll be some time before the 
suggestion comes out into the open, inner 
diplomatic circles in London are enthusi- 
astically reviving the talk of Otto, the 
Hapsburg pretender, as the likeliest candi- 


date for the Spanish crown. Talking 
points: there’s too much opposition to 


Juan; Otto would be a compromise can- 
didate on whom the numerous Spanish 
royalist factions might agree; he’s favored 
by Germany and Central European coun- 
tries who'd like to end the possibility of a 
Hapsburg restoration in Austria; he’s ac- 
ceptable to the Vatican; and he would 
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probably accept, since his chances in 
Austria now seem pretty slim. 


Belgian Romance 


Last week’s press dispatches didn’t even 
come close to the real story when they at- 
tributed the Belgian royal family’s myste- 
rious visit to England to a romance be- 
tween King Leopold and the daughter of 
the Duke of Portland. The actual ro- 
mantic background—related by one who 
should know—involves the King’s brother, 
Prince Charles, and a London girl he met 
in Brussels. Charles stayed in London 
while the King and his mother, upset by 
talk that the Prince might marry an un- 
titled commoner, visited the Duke of 
Portland and sought to revive reports of a 
romance between the Prince and their 
host’s daughter. 


Von Schirach Mission 


Though they’ve carefully avoided pub- 
lic comment, French and British foreign 
officials have been anxiously watching 
Reich Youth Leader Baldur von Schirach’s 
tour of the Near East. With nationalist 
movements in the region continuing to 
give the French and British plenty of 
headaches, officials became worried on 
learning that Von Schirach conferred 
methodically with numerous Syrian and 
Arab youth leaders, even arranging for 
printing and distributing hundreds of thou- 
sands of nationalist propaganda pam- 
phlets. And, in view of all this, London is 
more concerned than ever over Nazi 
Propaganda Minister Goebbels’ forthcom- 
ing “vacation” in Egypt, where Army 
Commander-in-Chief von Fritsch is al- 
ready vacationing. 


British Army Shake-up - 


Far from resenting the changes made by 
his successor in the British War Office, 
Alfred Duff Cooper has now nominated 
War Minister Hore-Belisha for the Whites, 
the ultra-exclusive London club. Note that 
Belisha was just an instrument used to 
make changes on which the Cabinet had 
long agreed but which Duff Cooper 
couldn’t make because of his personal and 
social connections. Incidentally, the shifts 
in the high command were just the start 
of a complete army housecleaning; a simi- 
lar purge in the Royal Air Force is a good 
bet. 


Foreign Notes 


British recruiting campaigns have pro- 
gressed so slowly that the Admiralty hasn’t 
yet found full crews for the 32 new ships 
completed this year . Some Berlin 
cabarets, in which mild parodies on the 
Nazis are tolerated, do a roaring business 
whenever word gets around that they’re 
featuring such entertainment . . . Princess 
Elizabeth of Britain has a nurse named 
Joan Crawford . . . The “Long Bar” at 


London’s Trocadero, for years famous as 
a he-man’s hangout (women have been 
banned since 1901), has just been closed 
because it was attracting too many ef- 
feminate men. 





Bedaux Boom 


Au the publicity about Charles E. 


Bedaux’ sponsorship of the Duke of Wind- 
sor’s projected trip to the U.S. has proved 
a blessing to the efficiency man. At first 
the fanfare made prospective clients wary; 
sales of Bedaux’ system dropped off to zero 
in the two weeks following cancellation of 
the Windsor visit. Then inquiries began 
pouring in—especially from smaller firms 
—and soon reached the highest point in 
the Bedaux company’s history. No clients 
were lost. 


New Products 


The Agriculture Department has devel- 
oped a process which lengthens the life of 
storage eggs; involves a vacuum system for 
filling the shells’ pores with a carbon- 
monoxide oil . . . A Pennsylvania com- 
pany will soon market “dated tires,” 
stamped with the date before which they 
should be put in service if they’re to give 
maximum mileage . . . German technicians 
have evolved a new substance called 
“schwingmetall”; an alloy combining metal 
and synthetic rubber, to be used extensive- 
ly in cheap cars. 


Housing Holdup 


Don’t be alarmed if forthcoming statis- 
tics show a drop, rather than a gain, in new 
construction work following announcement 
of F.D.R.’s housing plans. A temporary 
drop is expected, because those who were 
about to start building are inclined to stall 
until they see whether the work can be 
done more cheaply under the new program. 


Rail Rate Delay 


The ICC’s refusal to grant an immedi- 
ate increase in rail freight rates means 
nothing as far as the ultimate decision is 
concerned. The commission just didn’t 
want to act until it had all pertinent in- 
formation, from shippers as well as rail- 
ways. An increase (perhaps 10% instead 
of the requested 15%) seems certain with- 
in the next few months. Incidentally, rail 
officers say it'll be followed by at least 
$500,000,000 worth of orders for new cars 
and locomotives. 


Business Footnotes 


The Sino-Japanese War is proving a 
plague to many laxative manufacturers 
whose products are made from herbs and 
roots normally imported from China .. . 
Despite low cotton prices, unofficial esti- 
mates by government experts put the total 
income of cotton farmers this year at 


ee 
$1,133,000,000, nearly $100,000,000 More 


than last year . . . Winthrop Aldric, 
chairman of the Chase National Bank (;}, 
country’s largest), has become a deep ad. 
mirer of Columnist Dorothy Thompsoy’, 
views; frequently discusses general ¢9. 
nomic questions with her. 


Newspaper Trend 


Note the fast-growing trend  towanj 
newspaper consolidations, necessitated by 
rising production costs. It was demonstrat. 
ed again last week when two competing 
Nashville, Tenn., dailies (The Banner 
published by President James G. Stahlmay 
of the publishers’ association, and The 
Tennessean) set up a_ joint-productioy 
corporation. The plan, which provides {o; 
sharing advertising, circulation, and ine. 
chanical operations but retaining separate 
editorial identities, has already been adopt- 
ed in a score of smaller cities. 





Press Notes 


Relations between foreign correspond- 
ents and the Nazis have been so strained 
that last week not one German official ae. 
cepted the invitation to the annual ball of 
the Berlin foreign press association—a 
snub without precedent . . . An Associ- 
ated Press dispatch last week reported the 
wedding of a prominent writer and a 
young New York woman: “The marriage 
took place last Friday at Elkton, Md., after 
a wedding trip in the South.” Most papers 
corrected the slip . . . The New York 
Times’ scoop on the appointment of Joseph 
P. Kennedy as envoy to England was 
scored by Arthur Krock, Times’ bureau 
chief and personal friend of Kennedy. 





Entertainment Lines 


Warner Brothers, in cooperation with 
the American Medical Association, are 
planning a film to expose quack doctors 
and remedies . . . Maurice Mercantile Co. 
and Joseph Rosenthal are suing Para- 
mount Newsreel for $350,000 as a result of 
a film concerning deaths caused by impure 
food products Harry Kipke, just 
dropped as Michigan University’s football 
coach, may land a radio contract for 4 
football program that will net him about 
twice what he made as a coach. 


Missing Persons 


Henri Cochet, former French Davis Cup 
star, capitalizes on his tennis fame by op- 
erating a sporting-goods shop in Paris... 
The four Schechter brothers, former whole- 
sale poultry dealers who successfully fought 
the NRA before the Supreme Court, now 
operate a small retail store in Brooklyn, 
N.Y.—“trying to make a living.” . .- 
Eunice Winstead, 9-year-old child who 
made headlines last February by marrying 
Charlie Johns, 22, Tennessee mountaineer, 
is appearing in Southern theatres. 
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Disaster at Nanking Spells 
End of Chinese Republic 


The ‘Invincible Liberator’ 
Escapes; Defenders’ Last Hope 
Lies in Retreating 


Chiang Kai-shek—Premier of what re- 
mains of China—Generalissimo of what 
remains of the Nanking armies—once- 
hailed Liberator of 400,000,000 Chinese— 
furtively ducked out of his besieged capi- 
tal last week in a twin-engined American 
air liner. 

A few miles west of Nanking six Japa- 
nese war hornets spotted the Generalissi- 
mo’s all-metal plane streaking into the 
gray Chinese dawn and gave chase. For 
175 miles up the Yangtze Valley they 
hung on its tail—repeatedly their bullets 
spattered the fleet, all-metal Boeing. But 
an hour later the Dictator landed un- 
scathed at Hankow. 


Offensive 

(See map, page 21) 

Chiang’s humiliating exit (he had re- 
cently promised to defend Nanking “un- 





to the end”) climaxed a whirlwind four- 
week Japanese drive up the Yangtze Delta 
from Shanghai. Tuesday the Japanese van- 
guard reached the sacred Purple Moun- 
tain, 10 miles west of China’s former capi- 
tal, and occupied the $3,000,000 mausoleum 
of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, the Chinese Republic’s 
founder and saint. 

Next day, Lt. Gen. Prince Yasuhiko 
brought up the main contingents of his 
200,000 armed crusaders, cleared his sup- 
ply lines, and opened the attack. Direct- 
ing the strategy from the broad, cypress- 


lined promenade before Sun’s pagoda 
shrine, the 50-year-old French-trained 


Japanese war lord first warmed up his 
heavy howitzers on the ham-shaped me- 
tropolis. Then—while smoke clouds still 
spiraled into the sky—90 bombers soared 
out from the east and loosed the greatest 
bombardment of the five-month-old war. 

Friday, after Nanking’s desperate 200,- 
000-man garrison had rejected an_ ulti- 
matum, Japanese columns launched a di- 
rect assault on the city’s South Gate. 
Scaling the massive walls with rope lad- 
ders, a “suicide” detachment surprised 





Wide World 


The Japanese Army—triumphant 








Newsphotos 


The Japanese Navy—for action 


Chinese sentries from the rear, and 50 
tanks swept into the city, captured the 
airport, and inched northward to the 
Yangtze River. 

Wefll-organized machine-gun fire in Nan- 
king’s crowded native quarters surprised 
the invaders and brought them up short. 
Flimsy barricades of sandbags, wrecked 
motorears, house doors, and furniture 
blocked them. In the labyrinth of narrow 
alleys, showers of hand grenades thinned 
their ranks. 

Sunday, the invaders summoned up all 
the forces of modern war to terrorize Nan- 
king into surrender. Fleets of warplanes 
sprayed the city with bombs; heavy artil- 
lery poured shells into the streets; war- 
ships that had steamed 200 miles from 
Shanghai laid a barrage on the river, with 
orders to sink all craft bringing supplies 
down from Central China. 

Foreigners fled to the gunboats and tugs 
that waited on the river front. While huge 
geysers shot up in the Yangtze, the ships 
forged slowly and helplessly upstream 
toward Hankow. The war followed them; 
almost inevitably bombs struck two Brit- 
ish boats, one seaman died. 

Later something landed on the deck of 
the U.S.S. Panay, refuge of four members 
of Washington’s Nanking legation and 
some 70 other Americans. For a moment 
the top-heavy 450-ton gunboat seemed to 
leap up, then it slid swiftly into the water. 
Toll: one killed, fifteen wounded, five 
missing. 

Later, more reports of the Yangtze 
River carnage seeped through Far Eastern 
censorship: a Japanese air flotilla had 
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swooped down on three Standard Oil tank- 
ers, 27 miles south of Nanking, and blot- 
ted out the lives of 95 Chinese and one 
American captain. By this time Secretary 
of State Hull went into action. Calling 
Japanese Ambassador Hirosi Saito to the 
State Department, Mr. Hull demanded 
“full expressions of regret” and “full com- 
pensation”; he emphasized that President 
Roosevelt was deeply “shocked.” 
Monday Japanese’ infantry _ battled 
through Nanking’s corpse-strewn streets to 
the center of the city. In the afternoon 


they seized Chiang’s executive offices. 
Then from Hankow the Generalissimo 


wired his starving troops to withdraw. 

Opening up crates of iced champagne 
flown in from Shanghai by twenty bomb- 
ers, the Japanese drank off a “victory 
toast”—and the old capital entered a new 
era in its weird, 3,000-year history. 

Seat or Exreerors: Once one of the 
world’s greatest cities, Nanking several 
times sheltered China’s imperial Dragon 
Throne. In the 1850-64 Taiping rebellion 
against the Manchus, insurgent 
marched up from the south and sacked 
the metropolis, leaving only huge 45- 
foot walls to remind travelers of Nan- 
king’s ancient grandeur. When Chiang 
Kai-shek swept up from Canton in the 


hordes 


1927 republican revival, he found the 
city a dirty straggling provincial cap- 
ital of 350,000 inhabitants. But Nan- 


king’s strategical position appealed to the 
Generalissimo, and he made it his capital, 
erected $50,000,000 worth of governmental 
administration buildings, and transformed 
it into a thriving metropolis of more than 
1,000,000. 

Four months ago. when Japanese 
bombers first dropped their explosive eggs 
on Nanking’s broad new avenues, most of 
the population fled into the hinterland— 
and this week, deserted by its government 
and its builder, the gutted shell-racked 
city, often called the symbol of modern 
China, seemed destined for oblivion. 

Bitterness: In Peiping, Chinese learned 
of their nation’s loss of face three days 
before the invaders had entered Nanking. 
Japanese authorities hoisted a kite balloon 
announcing the city’s fall in 4-foot charac- 
ters—and Sunday they compelled their 
subjects to take part in a “victory parade.” 
(One crestfallen patriot humbly whispered 
to a newspaper correspondent: “Thus we 
taste the ultimate in bitterness by being 
forced to stimulate rejoicing in the cap- 
ture of our own capital by our enemy.”) 

Bitterness over the Japanese victory 
also reached across the sea to Tokyo. 
While premature reports of Nanking’s fall 
caused the stock market to jump 6 to 22 
points, navy officials told the Cabinet that 
the army had usurped all the glory—and 
demanded that the fleet be allowed to 
seize China’s principal ports to restore its 
prestige. Meanwhile the general staff de- 
clared its troops had lost face—Chiang 
Kai-shek had not surrendered. Next day 





an official communiqué announced there 
would be a brief respite in the hostilities, 
followed by an expedition up the Yangtze 
to eradicate the last vestiges of the Chi- 
nese Generalissimo’s waning power. 


End of First Phase 


In the Orient face is more important 
than life. Imagine an enemy directing the 
siege of Washington from G.H.Q. at 
Mount Vernon: even such a picture can- 
not convey the feelings of Chinese patriots 
when Japanese legions invaded Nanking 
from the tomb of Sun Yat-sen. 

Tokyo’s triumphant bayonets engraved 
the most humiliating chapter in Chinese 
history since the thirteenth century— 








—. 
tze, presaged Chiang’s eclipse. (Report, 
persist that Finance Minister H. H. Kung 
took over all of his non-military function, 
some time ago. At a meeting of govern. 
ment leaders last week Wang Ching. 
wei, handsome Kuomintang  (Nationg| 
party) political council chairman, openly 
berated the  Dictator’s intransigeance 
toward Japan and advocated a speedy 
surrender. 

In the last few months Wang, a forme; 
Chinese Premier, has quietly negotiated 
with War Minister Ho Ying-chin and ex. 
Foreign Minister Chang Chun to establish 
a new government that would win Japan’; 
recognition, join the Berlin-Rome-Tokyy 
anti-Communist alliance, and become , 





Newsphotos 


Wang Ching-wei, friend of Japan 


when Genghis Khan’s Mongols made sheep 
pastures of the Celestial Kingdom’s great- 
est cities. And the disaster marked the 
end of the first phase in Japan’s con- 
quest of East Asia. 

Chiang’s vast armies are beaten in the 
field—the Japanese already have set up a 
buffer State in the provinces north of the 
Yellow River. The Chinese armies’ only 
move is to retreat, as Czar Alexander’s 
Cossacks did before Napoleon, with the 
hope that the Japanese ultimately will 
defeat themselves. 

But it may not be Chiang who com- 
mands this already projected two- or 
three-year war of attrition. A fugitive, he 
is no longer the Invincible Liberator. His 
costly sacrifice of men in the futile Shang- 
hai defense—a face-saving move under- 
taken against the advice of his foreign 
aides—has given jealous war lords a 
chance to undermine him. 

Canpipate Wanc: Events at Hankow, 
temporary capital 550 miles up the Yang- 


Japanese puppet State on the same lines 
as Manchukuo. 

Canpiwate Pat: China’s pro-Japanese 
clique commands far less influence than 
the powerful pro-Russian group headed by 
Mohammedan War Lord Pai Chung-hsi. 
This week Pai—whose militant anti-Ja- 
panism has won him many friends among 
China’s radicals and Communists—fled 
westward toward Hankow in command of 
the battered Nanking defense forces. 
With Chiang now ensconced in the bitter 
solitude of defeat, Far Eastern observers 
predict the tall, lanky Dictator of Kwang- 
si Province in the South may usurp the 
Generalissimo’s armies and set up a belli- 
cose anti-capitalistic regime—with active 
cooperation by Joseph Stalin. 


“Two years ago Pai, who is a Fascist, | 
| 


marched up from Canton with an army of 
400,000 men threatening revolution to 
force Chiang to take a firmer stand against 
the Japanese. 
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Question of What Is ‘War’ 
Stirs Leaders in Capital 


Far East Events Encourage 
Those Who Demand U.S. Stiffen 
Its Foreign Policy 


A quiet man in a garrulous group, Rep- 
resentative Dudley A. White of Ohio took 
the House floor last month to ask a ques- 
tion that has echoed in many a less formal 
forum during recent weeks. The answer 
would determine the course of our foreign 
policy—broadly, whether the United States 
will desert its traditional isolationism; 
more specifically, whether the Fascist pow- 
ers’ growing belligerence demands a forth- 
right gesture of American strength. 

Mr. White’s question: 

“According to your innate common 
sense, do you think that the mass murders 
now occurring in the Far Eastern crisis 
constitute a state of war or simply a game 
of ping pong?” 

These words irked Representative Sam 
McReynolds. The Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee chairman shut off debate with an im- 
patient: “That is not a question for me to 
answer nor for you to answer. It is a ques- 
tion that the President has to answer .. .” 


Definitions 

The President already had answered— 
in principle—two years before: 

“We are acting to simplify definitions 
and facts by calling war ‘war’ when armed 
invasion and a resultant killing of human 
beings takes place.” (San Diego speech, 
Ethiopian crisis.) 

In his attitude toward the Japanese in- 
vasion of China, Mr. Roosevelt has re- 
acted according to an axiom of practical 
statesmanship: when expediency interferes 
with principle, then principle must be dis- 
carded. If the President recognized a state 
of war in the Orient, under the Neutrality 
Act he would be compelled to halt ship- 
ments of war supplies to both belligerents. 
This stoppage, he felt, would hurt China 
more than Japan—might undesirably in- 
volve the United States in Oriental affairs. 

Yet, to the fundamental question of 
whether the Far East war constitutes 
“war,” the House last week received from 
Mr. Roosevelt an equivocal answer. The 
Representatives had sent him a resolution: 

“That the President . . . transmit to the 
House of Representatives, at the earliest 
practicable moment, the following infor- 
mation ... (1) Has Japan seized Chinese 
territory by force of arms? ... (6) Are 
arms and ammunition and implements of 
war being sold by or shipped by United 
States citizens to any such armed forces? 


Are they going by cash or credit? (7) Does 
a state of war exist in China? .. .” 

Through Secretary Hull the White 
House replied: 

“With regard to the first question it is 
a matter of public knowledge that Japa- 
nese armed forces are in control over cer- 
tain areas of Chinese territory. In connec- 
tion with this question, reference is made 
to a statement issued on Oct. 27, 1937, by 
the Japanese Foreign Office . . . ‘Japan 
never looks upon the Chinese people as 
an enemy nor does she harbor any terri- 
torial designs,’ . . . It is the understand- 
ing of the department that transactions 
involving shipments* to China and Japan 
are on a cash basis . . . Neither the Chi- 
nese Government nor the Japanese Govern- 
ment has declared war on the other. The 
President of the United States has not found 
that ‘there exists a state of war’. ..” 


Quarantine 

Mr. Roosevelt appeared to have strate- 
gically retreated from the forthright atti- 
tude of his Chicago speech two months 
ago. At that time he indicated clearly—if 
not explicitly—that he recognized the Neu- 
trality Act’s principal deficiency: its failure 
to distinguish between innocent and ag- 
gressor nations. 





*October munitions sales: to China, $690,- 


340; to Japan, $85,378.09. 





“Civilians, including women and chil- 
dren, are being ruthlessly murdered with 
bombs from the air . . . It seems to be 
unfortunately true that the epidemic of 
world lawlessness is spreading. When an 
epidemic of physical disease starts to 
spread the community .. . joins in a quar- 
antine .. .” 

In general, Mr. Roosevelt’s attitude 
evoked favorable echoes in this country. 
(The Italian press of course condemned 
the speech and the German papers almost 
completely ignored it.) But the boldness 
of the President’s words frightened the 
isolationists.* Within the week, American 
opinion had begun to swing. Most profes- 
sional commentators found the President’s 
language “too strong”; and in his radio 
fireside chat the following week, Mr. Roose- 
velt himself betrayed a shift in thought: 

“We have now made known our willing- 
ness to attend a conference . . . The pur- 
pose ... will be to seek by agreement a 
solution to the present situation in China. 
In efforts to find that solution it is our 
purpose to cooperate with the other signa- 
tories [to the Nine Power Treaty], includ- 
ing China and Japan.” 


Impatience 


Proceedings on Capitol Hill last week 
indicated a strong trend to force Presi- 





*The more so because next day the State De- 
partment—breaking precedent on the eve of 
Geneva’s convocation of the Nine-Power parley 
—practically branded Japan an aggressor na- 
tion: “The Government of the United States 
has been forced to the conclusion that the 
action of Japan in China is inconsistent with 
the principles which should govern the rela- 
tionship between nations and is contrary to the 
provisions of the Nine Power Treaty . . .” 


Wide World 


Eastward bound: America’s strength 
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dential action in the Orient and to hasten 
reclarification of our foreign policy in gen- 
eral. 

In November Foreign Affairs Chairman 
McReynolds of the House had objected to 
invocation of the Neutrality Act on the 
ground that it would aid Japan and the 
Fascist powers: “I am not saying we 
should help China but I want to stick a 
dagger in these countries that are trying 
to create dictatorship and trying to ruin 
the world.” 

Leading a bloc in favor of immediate 
invocation, Representative Francis H. Case 
last week repeated a previous exhortation: 
“The Neutrality Act should be amended, 
repealed, or observed. It should not be 
ignored . . . We should not drift into a 
position from which we can extricate our- 
selves only by war.” 

Amid the furor raised by the sinking of 
the United States gunboat Panay (see 
page 9), a Senatorial bloc planned to call 
at the White House this week in a new 
attempt to force Mr. Roosevelt’s hand. 
The group’s personnel—including Senators 
Nye, Vandenberg, La Follette, Capper, 
Shipstead, Bone, and Clark—clearly indi- 
cated its independence of party politics. 

Meanwhile, undercover talk in the State 
Department and among high army and 
navy officers reflected a growing desire for 
some forceful gesture toward Japan. Mili- 
tary leaders suggested sending the fleet to 
Hawaii or the Philippines, or even on a 
“friendly visit” to Singapore—not only to 
impress Japan, but to remind the Fascist 
nations that the United States will not in- 
definitely tolerate wholesale aggressions. 

Late last week the hope of some such 
gesture approached fulfillment. The Navy 
Department announced enlargement of the 
1938 war-games area—defense of a hypo- 
thetical line extending from the Aleutian 
Islands to a point 2,000 miles southwest of 
Hawaii. Thus 150 to 175 ships, upwards of 
500 planes, and 50,000 men—probably the 
mightiest armada ever assembled in one 
command—will maneuver within 600 miles 
of Japanese territory. 


Trend of Policy---- 


American foreign policy is approaching 
the end of a 30-year cycle. 

In the early 1900s Theodore Roosevelt 
adopted the slogan “Speak softly and car- 
ry a big stick,” then made the gesture of 
sending the fleet around the world. Under 
Taft and Wilson, foreign policies fluctu- 
ated. Then came the Harding-Coolidge- 
Hoover Era—naval disarmament, non- 
aggression treaties, and resounding world 
conferences. , 

In 1931, Japan marched into Manchu- 
ria, and the world’s peace-by-treaty struc- 
ture began rapidly collapsing. Europe soon 
raced to rearm. Shortly after Franklin 
Roosevelt took office, international disarm- 
ament and economic conferences flopped. 
The New Deal turned from the idea of 
trying to enforce old treaties with newer 
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Power abroad: Joseph Kennedy ... 
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——. 
ones and launched the biggest naval build. 
ing program since the World War. 

At the same time, Mr. Roosevelt “spoke 
softly” by preaching his Good Neighbe, 
policy. Hull made it clear that he cop, 
sidered use of force out of the question 
And _isolationists in Congress 
through the Neutrality Act. 

Later, Italy’s and Germany’s aggressive 
moves led officials to question Americay 
policy, and Japan’s more recent attacks 
turned the tide. Hull came to believe tha 
the United States had invited Aggression 
by allowing the Fascist powers to think 
we would fight only if actually invaded, 
As for the Far East, the fact that Ameri. 
can trade with China is relatively sinal 
makes little difference; the Secretary fears 
Japan’s seizure of the market might set q 
dangerous example. 

Now, despite the Neutrality Act and 
despite isolationist sentiment in Congress, 
Hull and Roosevelt have determined to 
stiffen America’s attitude toward the Fas. 
cist bloc, not to become forwardly boellig- 
erent, but to abandon “craven acquies- 
cence.” Those who’ve talked with them 
know that in the’ back of their minds is a 
picture of a still greater American Navy— 
one that might even cope with an enemy 
in Far Eastern waters. 


pushed 





Merry-go-round 
Expert Young Men to Replace 


Envoys in London, Berlin 


At present America’s two most important 
diplomatic posts are London and Berlin: 
proposed Anglo-American trade  agree- 
ments, extending beyond commercial 
bounds, amount to a promise of democratic 
union against the Fascist nations—and 
Berlin is the focus of the Italian-German- 
Japanese front against democracy. To weld 
the bond with Britain, to grease German 
friction—these are America’s profound re- 
sponsibilities. 

Last week two resignations, two ap- 
pointments, and a_ half-dozen pending 
shifts in the State Department promised 
significant reinforcement of the United 
States’ foreign service. 


Mistakes 


Robert W. Bingham resigned as Am- 
bassador to the Court of St. James's, and 
William E. Dodd gave up his post in Ber- 
lin.* Neither had distinguished himself as 
a diplomat. 

Ill health and inexperience impaired 
Bingham’s ability. Having come home for 
medical attention, he was still in Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, when_ his 
resignation was accepted last week. 

A rough and ready tongue perpetually 
embroiled Dodd at home and_ abroad. 





*Forecast, Periscope, Newsweek, Sept. 20. 
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Historian, authority on the old South, he 
had spent his whole life as an academician 
before he became Ambassador. As a youth 
he studied at Leipzig; his first book (“Jef- 
ferson’s Riickkehr zur Politik”—a treatise 
on Thomas Jefferson’s first Presidential 
campaign) Dodd wrote in German. Pro- 
foundly attached to Germany, he sympa- 
thized more with the old than the newer 
culture. 

As Ambassador, he lost no time antag- 
onizing the Nazi party. At a Berlin 
luncheon of the American Chamber of 
Commerce in 1933, four months after his 
appointment, Dodd assailed “governments 
from the top . . . It would be no sin if 
statesmen learned enough of history to 
realize that no system which implies the 
control of society by privilege seekers ever 
has ended in any other way than collapse.” 

Other actions rasped tender Nazi hides. 
Repeatedly he frothed against dictator- 
ships. Last Fall he strongly advised Sec- 
retary of State Cordell Hull not to send 
an American representative to the annual 
Nazi festival at Nuremberg. He had al- 
ready stirred trouble at home when he 
wrote letters to Democratic Senators sug- 
gesting that, if the President’s program 
failed, the nation could anticipate a Fas- 
cist coup financed by an unnamed Ameri- 
can “billionaire.” 


Replacements 

Reflecting a general tendency in recent 
Presidential appointments, the new nomi- 
nees for Berlin and London are compara- 
tively young men. (Their predecessors 
were both well beyond 60.) To St. James’s 
goes Joseph P. Kennedy, 49; to Germany, 
Hugh R. Wilson, 52. 

Kennedy—American-born Irishman, son 
of an East Boston liquor dealer—was 
graduated from Harvard. He has been a 
banker, shipbuilder, stock-market opera- 
tor, movie executive (RKO, Pathé, First 
National Pictures), head of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, and or- 
ganizer of the Maritime Commission. Al- 
though he was perhaps the heaviest indi- 
vidual contributor to the President’s cam- 
paigns, Kennedy’s appointment in no way 
represented the customary rich man’s re- 
ward. Shrewdness, charm, tact, and vast 
general ability fit him for the difficult job. 

Wilson, an archetypal career man, 
studied at the Hill School, Yale, and—in 
Paris—at l’Ecole Libre des Sciences Poli- 
tiques. He has filled ticklish diplomatic 
posts from Berlin to Tokyo. For nearly 
ten years he served as Minister to Switzer- 
land, in charge of American dealings with 
the League of Nations. Until his appoint- 
ment last week he was Assistant Secretary 
of State. 


Rumors 

Completing the State Department’s re- 
organization, other shifts were contem- 
plated. 

Washington prophets confidently said 


that Joseph E. Davies, Ambassador to 
Russia, would resign; he and his wife, the 
former Marjorie Post Hutton, Post- 
Toasties heiress, don’t like the paralyzing 
Moscow cold. Mentioned as a successor: 
Floyd B. Odlum, president of the Atlas 
Corporation, investment brokers. 

Other likely moves: William C. Bullitt 
from the embassy at Paris to replace Wil- 
son in Washington; William Phillips from 
Rome to Paris; and Davies to Italy’s warm 
capital. 


Strength--—- 


In the face of the trend toward a 
stronger foreign policy, as indicated by 





Wide World 


President Roosevelt nursed an aching jaw, 
conferred with Congressional leaders, and 
heard himself lampooned at the Gridiron 
Club’s dinner. By no sign did he betray 
any desire to have Congress “rubber 
stamp” his reform program into law or 
to assume an aggressive leadership. 

At the Capitol, Speaker Bankhead and 
House Democratic Leader Rayburn, Vice 
President Garner, Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace, and others mashed $52 worth of 
butter into baked Idaho and Maine pota- 
toes, ostensibly to decide which was bet- 
ter. But they “announced no verdict. 

These incidents revealed none of the 
below-the-crust discussions, the bartering 
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Secretary Wallace and Leader Rayburn faced farm problems 


last week’s action on the Eastern crisis, 
the diplomatic shake-up promises corre- 
sponding new strength in the foreign ser- 
vice. When and if all the changes take 
place, the American corps in Europe may 
well be the most potent and efficient in 
recent history. A remotely possible hitch: 
influential New Dealers who believe that 
during the current business recession Ken- 
nedy will be more valuable here than in 
England may persuade Mr. Roosevelt to 
keep him in Washington. 


Political Pot Pie 


Under the Crust Lies Worry 


as to President’s Intentions 





A thin crust of outer quiet concealed 
an inner restlessness in Washington last 
week. The result was a political pot pie 
from which anything might emerge. For 
the first time in New Deal history, poli- 
ticians seemed even more jittery than 
businessmen. 

At one end of Pennsylvania Avenue, 


which passed the Farm Bill in the House 
(see page 39) and brought the Wage- 
Hour Bill to the floor. They gave no hint 
of the speculation centering on a passage 
in President Roosevelt’s November mes- 
sage to Congress: 

“Government cannot let nature take its 
course without regard to consequences. 
If private enterprise does not respond, 
government must take up the slack.” 
(Newsweek, Nov. 22.) 

But wherever minor New Dealers gath- 
ered—in cocktail rooms, in offices, or at 
private parties—talk turned to that omi- 
nous phrase, “take up the slack.” Those on 
the fringe of the inner circle whispered of 
expanding “pump priming,” “subsidies” 
to aid business, even of possible “dicta- 
torship.” 

Talk of government ownership of rail- 
roads caused President Roosevelt, at a 
press conference, to promise it would come 
only as a last resort. Then Washington 
speculated on the meaning of “last re- 
sort.” 

Throughout the discussions, those on 
Capitol Hill most prone to favor spending 
and relief kept silent. The “Young Turks” 
—the Mavericks and Bones who made up 
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Erie Arctic: Last week’s cold wave sprinkled misery and death 
over the East. Frost menaced Florida’s citrus crop; ten Pennsylvanians 
died in coasting accidents. At the Detroit River's mouth in Lake Erie, 
weather 20 degrees below normal trapped seven freighters. Through icy 
hummocks 6 feet high, tugs tried to free the floebound vessels. 





the most ardent ‘of the “reform” blocs— 
said less than the President. 


Favors 


The only threats of revolt came not 
from these but from tax revisionists and 
members who feared concrete economies. 
Senator King of Utah proposed to raise 
the tax-cut issue in the Senate: Represen- 
tative Cartwright of Oklahoma used his 
post as chairman of the Roads Committee 
to block an immediate cut in road funds; 
a group opposed to reducing CCC camps 
from 1,500 to 1,200 asked the President 
to forgo this economy. 

But these were not issues directly be- 
fore Congress. In matters of immediate 
concern the leaders held their own. They 
pushed, coaxed, and traded favors—juicy 
committee assignments, jobs for constitu- 
ents—rather than led; their methods pro- 
voked the ever-indignant Representative 
Hamilton Fish of New York to demand a 
House investigation. 

Passage of a resolution to pay mem- 
bers $225,000 in travel expenses on mythi- 
cal or real Christmas trips home helped 
keep them in good humor. Republicans 
protested; Representative John Taber of 
New York summed up the “emergency” 
legislation of the “emergency” session of 
Congress: a bill to provide $12,000 to pay 
the page boys, and the travel-allowance 
resolution. 

In the Senate Carter Glass, the “Treas- 


ury watchdog,” called up the travel meas- 
ure; it passed without comment. Members 
will receive sums ranging from $3.20 for 
a Virginia member living 8 miles away to 
$2,051 for Hawaiian Delegate King: none 
indicated he’d pass up the gift. 

But whatever the method, Congress 
moved. At the end of its fourth week, the 
Farm Bill was well through the legislative 
mill; action on the Housing Bill was as- 
sured, and the Wage-Hour Bill faced 
House action. 


Wages and Hours 


To Mary Norton, chairman of the Labor 
Committee, the Wage-Hour Bill consti- 
tuted a challenge; steering it through the 
House is one of the stiffest tasks of recent 
sessions and her first big job. 

In preparation for the fight she drafted 
a new version of the bill, placing wage- 
hour control under a single $10,000-a-year 
administrator. As in the case of NRA 
codes, recommendations for fair wages 
and hours in any particular industry would 
come from a committee composed of em- 
ployers and workers in that industry, aided 
by a consumer group. The administrator 
then would decide whether or not to 
proclaim standards of employment. 

Because of threats to the bill—South- 
ern opposition and A.F. of L. demands 
for a mandatory wage-hour rate—its ex- 
ponents formed a 100-man bodyguard to 
protect it. Their task: to stay in the House 


= 
chamber and use their bloc of votes 4, 


beat down any sudden effort to shelve o, 
defeat the bill. 


Outlook 
Neither Farm nor Wage Bill will be Jay 


when Congress quits about Dec. 22, hy; 
they will be well on their way to Passage. 
Agreement on the final form of both yj 
await the Jan. 3 session. The Housing 
Bill will pass without trouble. Any sign 
of revolt before the holidays is more like. 
ly to develop into headlines than jnty 
realities. Next session is another question, 








Prison Policy 
Guard Captain’s Rules Obeyed 
by Men—All Too Well 


Like most prison officials in charge of 
desperate convicts, Olin Sanders—guard 
captain at South Carolina State Perj- 
tentiary—had issued a standing order to 
his men: never yield to escaping prisoners 
who seize hostages. Last week, for the 
first and last time, Sanders 
guards enforce his own order. 

The convicts had been quarrelsome in 
the early morning. On duty in the prison 
yard after roll call, Corporal Charles 


saw his 





Christmus heard the captain’s shout: 

“Charlie, these boys have got me tied 
up in here. They’ve got a gun in my ribs 
and they want a car to get out.” 

The corporal called the prison superin- 
tendent; he called Gov. Olin D. Johnston. 
For two hours the Governor pleaded with 
the convicts holding Sanders captive in 
his own office. They paid no heed: 

“Get us a car. Open the gates. Other- 
wise it'll be too bad for Sanders.” 

Then Johnston summoned a machine- 
gun company of National Guardsmen: 

“If vou boys will walk out of there and 
let Captain Sanders walk out first, I'll see 
that nothing goes against your record.” 

The “boys” grumbled defiance. 
Governor snapped an order: “Let them 
have it.” 

The guardsmen threw tear-gas bombs. 
Out of the office stumbled six gasping 
desperadoes. On the floor—under steamy, 
stinging clouds—lay Sanders. He had been 
stabbed five times with an ice pick—died 
in a few minutes. 


oe 





Ocean Air Lines 


Projects ‘Should Be Addressed 
to C. A. Lindbergh . . .’ 
Why did the Lindberghs come home? 


Last week—as tabloid editors regret- 
fully gave up hope of another chapter m 
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had returned on business as Pan Americal 
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Airways’ technical adviser gained wide 
support, then full confirmation. 

Back of the tips lay knowledge that for 
months Washington has been buzzing 
with complaints that the Post Office— 
with State Department backing—had built 
Pan American Airways into a huge mo- 
nopoly. In country after country those 
two agencies, so ran the charges, had 
condoned Pan American’s negotiation of 
exclusive operating rights, then made its 
operations possible with generous mail 
contracts. 

Pan American’s defenders had pointed 
that: in the face of French and German 
competition, no other methods would have 
succeeded in South America; no other 
company had advanced any serious plans 
to cross the little-traveled Pacific; had it 
not been for years of Pan American nego- 
tiations, the United States would now 
have no rights in the Atlantic whatever. 

A fortnight ago, Congressman Bland 
and Senator Copeland introduced bills to 
give the Maritime Commission control of 
all ocean air routes. Dec. 8—not three 
days after the Lindberghs had come 
down the gangplank—Chairman Joseph 
Kennedy was endorsing such control be- 
fore a Senate committee and urging sub- 
sidies to help steamship lines start air- 
plane services. A House committee was 
hearing American Export Line charges 
that Pan American’s recent contract with 
Portugal excluded all other American 


companies from using the Azores—and 





also from two executives of the Consoli- 
dated Aircraft Corp. that Pan American’s 
“monopoly” of international routes did 
nothing to stimulate aircraft manufacture. 

More squawking along the same lines 
was obviously about to come from air- 
plane builders. Their dissatisfaction with 
Pan American orders had poured fuel on 
anti-Pan American sentiment for months. 

Last Friday the Colonel and his wife 
slipped into Washington and spent most 
of the day at a meeting of the trustees 
of the Carnegie Institution catching up on 
its progress in general scientific research. 

That afternoon in Pan American’s New 
York offices the fireworks went off—Wil- 
liam Van Dusen, the system’s press agent, 
passed out copies of a letter that had just 
been mailed to the country’s eight biggest 
airplane builders: 

“Further developments in the field of 
long-range ocean service by the Pan 
American Airways system indicate a need 
for aircraft . . . [which] should have a 
payload capacity of 25,000 pounds and 
. . . [a cruising range] of 5,000 statute 
miles in still air when operated at cruising 
speeds of not less than 200 miles per hour 
at sea level . . . It should have stateroom 
accommodations for at least 100  pas- 
sengers, with dressing rooms, dining room, 
and a galley . . . Accommodations . . . 
for a crew of sixteen . . . Cargo compart- 
ments .. 

“You are invited to submit . pro- 
posals for the construction and equipment 


of three, six, or twelve . . . Each proposal 
should be addressed to C. A. Lindbergh, 
chairman of the technical committee, Pan 
American Airways system - 
Attached were detailed requirements. 
Preliminary proposals were to be sub- 
mitted by Mar. 15, 1938. Then selected 
designs would be ordered to be carried 
through to completion. For these Pan 
American would pay $35,000 each. Con- 
tracts might be let for one or more types. 
Excited designers began talk of new 
materials, engines, and wing loadings. 
Price estimates ran as high as $3,000,000 
each; weight guesses, up to 200,000 
pounds. Many thought the specifications 
were so visionary they belonged on a 
popular-science-magazine cover for an- 
other ten years. Others remembered that 
Pan American’s 1931 invitations for bids 
(which produced present 42,000- and 52,- 
000-pound clippers) sounded almost as 
futuristic—yet had turned out practical. 





Advantage 


Whether it was visionary or not, in- 
formed observers counted the move one 
of Pan American’s smartest. It answers, 
as nothing else could, charges of bottling 
up big-boat development. It emphasizes 
that Pan American is willing to go ahead, 
without construction subsidies. Or if Fed- 
eral funds are going to be available, it 
puts them at the head of the handout line. 

Pan American already stands two years 
ahead of potential American rivals _be- 


Newsweek Map 


Monopoly or the nation’s pride? The Pan American Airways system (dashes show routes not yet in operation) 
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cause it possesses a big clipper fleet and 
because it has on order from Boeing six 
86,000-pound flying boats that are due 
out this Spring. Before 1939 no one else 
can get equipment that could possibly 
carry passengers across the Atlantic, even 
using refueling stops. 





Wanted: a Purge 
Aiken Demands G. O. P. Throw 
Off South’s ‘Baneful’ Influence 


Back in 1912, the Southern delegates at 
the G.O.P. convention turned against 
Theodore Roosevelt and helped block his 
nomination. Friends recall the rage of 
George D. Aiken, then a young raspberry 
grower in Vermont. And through the suc- 
ceeding years, Aiken’s anger grew: South- 
erners spoke loudly in party councils, al- 
though their States almost never de- 
livered Republican electoral votes. 

Last week, Republican Governor Aiken 
of Vermont packed his accumulated wrath 
into an open letter to the Republican Na- 
tional Committee. He demanded that the 
party purge itself of the South’s “bane- 
ful” influence which “repels right-minded 
voters everywhere.” And in doing so, the 
homespun Vermonter catapulted himself 
into the small circle of nationally in- 
fluential Republicans. 


. a 
‘Coolidge Type’ 

Before the letter, George Aiken was 
barely known outside his State—except 
among gardening enthusiasts. He had built 
his $100 raspberry patch into a prominent 
nursery business; on the side, he had be- 
come an authority on American wild 
flowers. But his steady political rise had 
been neither rapid nor spectacular. Even 
after he became Governor, the nation’s 
newspapers mentioned him only on a few 
occasions. 

Then last month, while G.O.P. figures 
fought for party dominance, Aiken called 
in two Vermont friends, Sterry R. Water- 
man, clever young chairman of the State 
Unemployment Compensation Commis- 
sion, and Harold W. Mason, new secretary 
of the Republican National Committee. 

With them he composed his acid letter, 
dwelling gloomily on the plight of the 
G.O.P.: “We have become a party of old 
men”; the leaders have no program and 
are “more concerned with controlling 
party machinery than with American wel- 
fare.” 

On the constructive side, Aiken offered 
an “affirmative program” embracing New 
Deal social aims without New Deal ex- 
penditures: “We can never outbid our 
opponents, and we should be ashamed to 
try.” 

The Governor closed with a threat: 
unless the party is revamped, “we must 
look elsewhere for an organization through 


George Aiken, G.O.P. Influence 


which thoughtful and devoted Americans 
of North, South, East, and West can join 
together for the good for all.” 

The letter finished, Aiken astutely re- 
leased it for Monday morning newspapers, 
when news competition is slight. 

Most political leaders withheld com- 
ment; they speculated chiefly on Aiken’s 
motives. Gov. Francis P. Murphy of New 
Hampshire, going his New England neigh- 
bor one better, suggested the entire G.O.P. 
National Committee resign. Vermont’s 
senior Senator, Ernest W. Gibson, formu- 
lated an appraisal of Aiken: “A man of 
the Coolidge type; the party could do 
worse in search of a Presidential candi- 
date.” 





Harris & Ewing 


Senator Berry vs. United States 





—. 
Reception 

Before comment could cool, Aiken Was 
in the Washington spotlight, ostensibly to 
oppose the New Deal’s “little TVAs” }y. 
fore a Senate committee. He remaing 
long enough to disclaim Presidential gy, 
bitions, admitting he knows nothing aboy; 
labor. Then he took a day coach north, 

His letter reached G.O.P. headquarter 
as the party’s executive committee pre. 
pared to appoint 100 Republicans to draf 
a party policy acceptable to all muddle 
factions. 

The task is not simple. Taboos, rathe 
than recommendations, overshadow the 
policy committee’s work. Republicans jy 
Congress demand that nothing in the 
platform embarrass them; the “gras 
roots” group insist Presidential hopefuls 
must not dominate the program com. 
mittee; other groups demand the (ld 
Guard stay out. 





Future 


Aiken’s letter, because it dramatized the 
views of a growing group of Republicans, 
is bound to exert a Leftward influence op 
the party’s new platform. His anti-South 
proposal can produce no action until 1940 
at earliest. As for Aiken himself, his res- 
dence in a “safe” G.O.P. State eliminates 
him as a Presidential prospect—though not 
as a potential party power. 








TVA and Marble 


In a dingy courtroom at Knoxville last 
week three members of a Federal court 
condemnation commission listened to dry 
testimony on the value of marble, lead, 
and zine in the farmlands flooded by 
TVA’s giant Norris Dam. 

Public interest centered, however, not 
on the dull proceedings but on George L. 
Berry, labor leader, onetime NRA head, 
and present United States Senator from 
Tennessee. He and two associates had 
claimed that the government owed them | 
the sum of $1,633,000 as the “fair market | 
value” of their mineral leases in the TVA 
area. 

A critical press set up a howl on the 
grounds that Berry acquired the leases at 
$1 an acre plus small yearly royalties, that 
he bought them just before TVA became 
a reality, and that he remained silent on 
the value of the lands as water rose over 
them. | 

Expert technical testimony last week 
ranged from one extreme to the other. 
Berry witnesses estimated that $3,000,000 
000 worth of marble lay under Norris 
Dam waters; others, that the profit from 
the marble would have been negligible. 

Only after weeks of further study will 
the commission decide whether the Senator 
has a legitimate claim for a fortune from 
his government. The findings will then go 
to the Federal court for whatever action it 
considers fit. 
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Blue Laws 
Ancient Statutes Make News 


in Two Venerable Towns 





“4ny person who shall do, or require 
any employe to do, any secular business 
or labor except works of necessity or 
mercy between the hours of 12 o'clock 
Saturday night and 12 o'clock Sunday 
night next following shall be fined .. .” 
(Connecticut law) 

The Blue Laws, stern Sabbath-day code 
of an earlier America, have been largely 
forgotten—although occasionally invoked 
by twentieth-century snipers at the grog- 
shop or Sunday movie. Last week two 
amused towns turned the old statutes to 
their own ends: 


€ Residents of Southbury, Conn. (founded 
twelve years after the Revolutionary War) , 
scented battle once more when the Ger- 
man-American Bund announced establish- 
ment, within town limits, of New Eng- 
land’s first Nazi camp. Harsh words, town- 
meeting oratory, and zoning threats failed 
—the bund went blandly ahead. But when 
bundsmen arrived from New York one 
Sunday afternoon and _ busily hacked 
underbrush from the camp site, Southbury 
snickered—and sent out a posse. Six stal- 
wart constables arrested Richard Koehler 
and Gustav Korn. Before Justice of the 
Peace Harold Hicock, the choppers an- 
swered to charges of violating the Sunday 
law. Judge Hicock held them under $75 
bail, then returned to his Sunday work at 
the Southbury garage. 

The bund fumed against the town’s 
“persecution,” but National Fiihrer Fritz 
Kuhn found a retort: “I have already 
talked to Father Divine’s agents ... I 
could sell the camp to them tomorrow.” 


% State’s Attorney Ernest F. Berry stimu- 
lated a minor crime wave in Bellows Falls, 
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“nternational 
Vermont scofflaws’ sign 
recalled election jokes 


Vt., when he caused arrest of Raymond 
Kiniry, local theatre manager, for operat- 
ing on Sunday. To 1,000 mocking towns- 
folk who petitioned for 100 per cent en- 
forcement of old “blue laws,” Attorney 
Berry gave full cooperation. 

The next Sunday, as law-abiding church- 
goers paraded with muskets (required 
equipment in 1770, to protect women and 
children from Indians), a small army of 
sheriffs scurried about. Solemnly they re- 
corded the names of at least 100 golf 
players, truck drivers, yard rakers, and 
ice-cream venders, and prepared to issue 
warrants next day. At the State border 
near Brattleboro, wiseacres posted a sign: 
“Leaving United States; entering Ver- 
mont.” Berry summed up the story: “It’s 
all ridiculous, but it’s the best way I know 
to remove these antiquated laws from the 
books.” 





1812 Pensioners 


The day before Christmas 123 years 
ago, the Treaty of Ghent ended the War 
of 1812. Last week Veterans Administra- 
tion records disclosed that the Federal 
Government still carries two pensioners of 
that war. 

In 1812, Darius King was a 17-year-old 
drummer boy in Steven’s Company, New 
York Militia. After the war he married 
and sired four children. Then his wife 
died. As King aged, his children “neg- 
lected him”; in 1867—when he was 72—he 
met 18-year-old Caroline Poulder. “Out of 
kindness,” Caroline married the superan- 
nuated drummer; he sired another son and 
died three years later. Mrs. King, now 88, 
lives in the Evangelical Church Home at 
Cheektowaga, near Buffalo, N.Y. Each 
month the government pays her $50. 


Mrs. Esther Ann Hill Morgan, 80, the 
daughter of another hardy New York 
militiaman, was born when her father was 
71. Private John Hill of Clark’s Company 
returned from the war when he was 28, 
and 43 years later fathered Esther, now 
80. Mrs. Morgan, who lives in Inde- 
pendence, Ore., explains her $20 monthly 
pension: a physician maltreated her case 
of pink eye 73 years ago. “The reason I get 
a pension is that the children of soldiers are 
pensioned if they are afflicted.” 

Box score: To date, Mrs. Morgan has 
cost the Federal Treasury $35,535 (inter- 
est computed at 2 per cent); Mrs. King, 
$84,189. 





Relief 


Heavier Winter Load Weighed 
Against Budget Balancing 


When President Roosevelt left on his 
Florida cruise, Harry L. Hopkins, WPA 
Administrator, accompanied him. Together 
they studied relief charts in the light of 
waning employment and weighed needs 
against budget balancing. 

Their figures showed 2,398,000 on relief 
rolls a year ago; a low of 1,450,000 in 
October, then a steady climb. Hopkins 
estimated the $1,500,000,000 Congress 
allotted for relief last year would carry 
1,575,000 workers until June 30, 1938. 

Last week Hopkins emerged from the 
White House and announced an additional 
350,000 jobs would be provided, but he re- 
fused to guess whether they would meet 
the demands at the Winter peak. At al- 
most the same moment, Representative 
Henry Ellenbogen, reflecting the growing 
Congressional demand for a sharp increase 
in relief, introduced a bill to appropriate 
an additional $500,000,000 to WPA im- 
mediately. 
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Italy at Last Quits League: 
Democracies Speed Defense 


Anti-Fascist Crowds Riot 
in Belgrade; Paris Works Fast 


Among Small Nations 


Last Saturday night rain washed down 
the crumbling, battered walls of Nanking, 
gullied the shrapnel-torn battlefields of 
Aragon—and glistened across a Roman 
square which was floodlit into semblance 
of day. 

For two hours 


of Black 


thousands 


Shirts had jammed Venezia Square with 
eyes turned on the little balcony of the 
Duce’s huge medieval palace. At 10 o’clock 





European 


Thinking for France: Delbos 


special klieg lights focused on the spot and 
Benito Mussolini stepped out. His voice 
was hoarse and angry. 

“We have not forgotten and we will not 
forget the opprobrious attempt to throttle 
the Italian people perpetrated at Geneva 
. . . Our presence there is contrary to our 
temperament as soldiers . . . It is necessary 
to choose: inside or outside . . . shall it 
be inside?” 

A great shout went up to the black 
sky: “No!” 

“Shall it be outside?” 

“Yes!” 

He leaned forward and lowered his 
voice: “It is enough . . . Now we draw 
away from the tottering temple . . . with 
our comrades in Berlin and Tokyo... 
The consequences cannot yet be foreseen 
. .. but the threatening voices from the 


herds of the great democracies leave us 
indifferent . . . We have our arms ... 
tempered by two victorious wars!” 

Henceforth, Mussolini proclaimed, Italy, 
Germany, and Japan will stand together, 
united by last October’s anti-Communist 
pact. Other States would join the Fascist 
International. From now on the League 
would signify France and Britain against 
the dictatorships. The battle lines were 
drawn. 


Counter-Diplomacy 

Discounting this grandiose declaration, 
Britain and France nonetheless begun 
to move swiftly against the Fascist 
bloc. 

Speeding on a diplomatic tour around 
the Balkans, French Foreign Minister 
Yvon Delbos arrived in Bucharest from 
Warsaw, ready to bribe or cajole another 
of France’s wavering allies. His first diffi- 
culty was bad timing: next week Rumania 
holds a vital election in which the opposi- 
tion to Premier George Tatarescu is the 
strongly pro-French, pro-League Peasant 
party (new ally of former Foreign Min- 
ister Nicholas Titulescu, long Paris’ firm- 
est Balkan friend). 

But as a visiting diplomat, Delbos 
couldn’t encourage the government’s oppo- 
sition. Result: the Peasant party de- 
nounced his mission—then privately let 
it be known it really approved. The French 
Foreign Minister also received a chance 
to observe a typical bit of Balkan political 
skullduggery, illustrating why no Ruman- 
ian Government in nower has ever lost an 
election: authorities threatened to arrest 
any candidate <peaking against King Carol 
—for whom Premier Tatarescu is only a 
figurehead. 

But whoever should win, Delbos knew 
he could count on one fundamental cir- 
cumstance: Rumania is a “satisfied” 
power, bloated with wartime gains, and 
eyed enviously by her old enemies, Ger- 
many and Hungary. Delbos’ task was to 
increase waning French influence on this 
basis, combat Italian propaganda, and 
strengthen the Little Entente, bringing 
Rumania closer to Czechoslovakia—which 
France may one day have to defend from 
the Reich. 

Delbos received no definite commit- 
ments, but he left Bucharest with several 
happy thoughts: (1) this week Little 
Entente General Staffs will meet in 
Prague, and Rumanian and Yugoslavian 
officers will then be shown Czechoslova- 
kia’s nearly completed “Maginot line” of 
fortifications along the German frontier; 
(2) Czech capitalists are unobtrusively 
constructing a railroad across the thin 


————— 


strip of Rumanian territory, separating 
Czechoslovakia from its ally Russia; () 
France will soon lend Rumania money to 
build arms factories. 

Sunday, Delbos arrived in Belgrade to 
deal with his next problem: Premier Milan 
Stoyadinovitch, who returned from Rome 
last week after signing contracts for 
$2,500,000 worth of Italian guns and 
planes. No Balkan politician is in a tighter 
spot, internally, than Stoyadinovitch. The 
Croats detest him because he represents 
the ruling Serb majority; Serbs hate him 
because he has quarreled with the Greek 
Orthodox Church. Both races are violent- 
ly anti-Italian. 

A huge crowd welcomed Delbos. Cat- 
calls for Stoyadinovitch mingled with its 
frantic cheers. The people marched 
through Belgrade carrying French and 
Yugoslav flags and, when authorities at- 
tempted to break up the parades, riots 
broke out throughout the city. It was nee- 
essary for troops to fire into the mobs, 
More than any formal governmental as- 
surance, these demonstrations cheered 
Delbos: they proved the contention of 
military critics that the Yugoslav Army 
would revolt before it would fight for 
Italy. 


The Scheme 


Before returning to Paris, Delbos will 
stop in Prague and explain to President 
Benes the strategy Neville Chamberlain 
thinks may balk the Fascists: 1—let Ger- 
many take over Austria in everything but 
name, bringing the Reichswehr within 
striking distance of the Brenner Pass 
(Mussolini reputedly was overawed by the 
German Army’s prowess during his Sep- 
tember visit to Hitler); 2—allow the nat- 
ural Central Europe economic rivalry be- 
tween Italy and the Reich to crack the 
Rome-Berlin axis, while German expan- 
sion down the Danube frightens Rumania 








Wide World 
Power in Rumania: Tatarescu 
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and Yugoslavia back into the Little En- 
tente fold. 

Inference: Britain doesn’t think the 
Duce has created a solid Fascist front and 
will continue to promote German-Italian 
jealousy, later reviving the policy Lord 
Halifax began last month of “satisfying” 
the Fiihrer in Central Europe. 





Spain: Franco Moves 


Last week the promised Aragon offensive 
of Mussolini’s friend, General Franco, 
again failed to get under way as nine 
days of bitter rain held back the Fascists. 
But increasing signs indicated that the 
nationalists may soon risk fighting their 
way down the flooded Ebro River Valley 
to the Mediterranean. 

Hurriedly canceling all sick leaves, Gen- 
eral Franco closed the French-Spanish 
frontier at Irn and shunted trainloads of 
men—who have been resting since the fall 
of Gijon two months ago—to the Aragon 
front. Here he concentrated some 250,000 
men, comprising 35,000 Italian regulars, 
columns of the regular Spanish Army, 
50,000 Moors brought from the Madrid 
sector, and the militia of Aragon, Castile, 
and Galicia. 

This week Franco unleashed three 
drives designed, apparently, to create dis- 
persions and draw attention from the com- 
ing big offensive. At Brunete, west of 
Madrid where the loyalists won their first 
victory last July, Fascists attacked under 
a heavy barrage; from Toledo, other col- 
umns battered the Red lines; and, in the 
rough bluffs of Teruel, Franco’s troops 
thrust forward. 





Royal Widower 


Gossip Again Credit Romance 
to ‘Mr. Ireland’ of Belgium 


Two hundred forty-nine years ago last 
week, James II dropped Britain’s Great 
Seal in the Thames and fled to exile in 
France. With only 15,000 Dutch troops 
and the aid of English anti-Catholics, the 
Prince of Orange had taken the British 
throne. 

As William ITI, he lavished estates and 
titles on his chief henchman, Hans William 
Bentinck. Last week another King brought 
the Dutchman’s descendants into promi- 
nence. Leopold III of the Belgians, ac- 
companied by his mother, Queen Elizabeth, 
and traveling incognito as Mr. Ireland,* 
arrived for a mysterious visit with William 
Cavendish-Bentinck, 80-year-old Duke of 
Portland. Gossips jumped to the conclu- 
sion that the 36-year-old monarch planned 





_ "Last September Prime Minister 
Chamberlain traveled to the Conservative party 
congress as Mr. Ireland. 


Neville 





to marry the old Duke’s 21-year-old grand- 
daughter, Lady Anne Cavendish-Bentinck. 

Ever since Leopold’s three children were 
made motherless two years ago by the 
death of Queen Astrid, such rumors have 
invariably roused the King’s anger. Last 
week a royal spokesman snapped: “No! 
No! I can’t tell you anything! Those are 
childish stories.” Then Leopold sped to 
Welbeck Abbey, the Duke’s huge Notting- 
hamshire estate, where a blizzard forced 
him to spend his three-day visit indoors 





Newsweek from European 


‘Now we draw away’ 


with Lady Anne. Some, unconvinced by 
denials, pointed out that union with a 
Cavendish-Bentinck* “commoner” was 
fitting even for a monarch of the house of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha (which married into 
nearly every prewar ruling family.) 

Possessing 180,000 acres of land and vast 
wealth, the Portlands live in feudal com- 
placency at Welbeck Abbey, a _battle- 
mented stronghold two-thirds as large as 
Buckingham Palace. Once they also owned 
the Loo, Queen Wilhelmina’s Summer pal- 
ace. A cousin, Count von Bentinck, the 
leader of Holland’s aristocracy, sheltered 
the Kaiser after the Armistice. The British 
line has produced generals, admirals, and 
a Prime Minister. 

Cavendish-Bentincks retain their ances- 
tors’ thick Netherlands speech. Tall and 
handsome, Lady Anne also has their yel- 





*The Cavendish was acquired by inheritance 
in 1801, making Lady Anne a distant cousin of 
the former Adele Astaire of New York, now 
Lord Charles Cavendish’s wife. 
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low hair, and from her grandfather, owner 
of one of Britain’s best stables, she inherits 
a love of horses, hunting and racing. 


§{ On the first anniversary of the abdica- 
tion, Burke’s Peerage, British aristocracy 
bluebook, placed “His Royal Highness, the 
Duke of Windsor” after his brothers Glou- 
cester and Kent—making him fourth man 
of the realm. But her Grace, the Duchess, 
ranked last of all Britain’s duchesses— 
making her 29th lady of the realm. 





Soviets Speak 


90,000,000 Russians Summoned 
to Polls by Stalin 


For the first time last week Russians 
flocked to the polls to vote under Joseph 
Stalin’s new Constitution. And even as 
the secret ballots rustled into the count- 
ing boxes, murmurs of a new, sensational 
purge rustled with them. 

At the last moment the names of three 
of the most prominent candidates dis- 
appeared from the ballots: Valery I. 
Mezhlauk, State Planning Commission 
chairman and Vice Premier; Gen. J. I. 
Alknis-Astroff, Air Corps chief and mem- 
ber of the court-martial that condemned 
Marshall Tukhachevsky to death last 
Summer; and Gen. Gustav Bokis, Tank 
Corps head. 


Holiday 

The date chosen for the election had to 
take account of the different work rhythms 
observed by city and peasant voters. Cities 
have a free day every sixth day, but peas- 
ants, even on collective and State farms, 
continue to observe Sunday. Last Sunday 
was one of the few (not in sowing or 
harvest season) which coincided with a 
free day. 

Few of the 90,000,000 qualified voters 
failed to put on their felt boots and plow 
through the snow to the nearest polling 
place. Thousands of Communist party 
workers have spent the past two months 
giving lessons in the meaning of the secret 
ballot and direct election—democratic 
trappings imported for the first time—and 
they stayed on hand to see that the vote 
turned out. Where the vote fell down, 
it was not the fault of indifference but of 
the lagging paper industry. Part of the 
shortage of ballots was due to the export 
of wood pulp, which keeps paper produc- 
tion consistently below the quota. 

Polling booths were club houses with 
rugs on the floors and in Moscow and 
Leningrad the inevitable rubber plant in 
the corner; log huts in the villages, ward- 
rooms on ships, igloos in the camps of ex- 
plorers near the North Pole. In several 
cities special booths were set up in hospital 
maternity wards. This innovation was not 
prompted by a desire to catch voters in 
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Soviet election: 90,000,000 Russians had better not be wrong 


the cradle, but because emphasis was 
placed on the feminine vote—and materni- 
ty wards have been crowded ever since 
abortions were outlawed and the drive for 
big families started eighteen months ago. 





Paradox 


If the election was the largest in history, 
it also was one of the most paradoxical. 
Joseph Stalin, who rejected nominations 
from every other district to run from the 
Stalin rion in Moscow, made his one and 
only campaign speech from the stage of 
the Bolshoi Theatre in the capital on elec- 
tion eve. He said the poll would be “the 
freest and most democratic in the history 
of the world.” Yet when voters had been 
handed ballots, they found that practically 
all the 569 delegates to the Council of the 
Union and the 574 delegates to the Coun- 
cil of Nationalities, which together make 
up the Supreme Council, were running 
without opposition. Only three of the 1,143 
seats were contested. The rest of the list 
was entirely hand-picked, made up of as 
many of Stalin’s lieutenants as have sur- 
vived the recent purge and a group of 
younger men and women, whose loyalty 
was assured. 

The new Constitution provides changes 
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But whether there was any kernel of g 
democratic process in the vote on Sunday 
remained doubtful. 

No one expected the Communist party 
would relinquish its iron control—eyey 
though Stalin himself had predicted rival 
candidates might compete on their ind). 
vidual records. Events interposed to post 
pone even such a kindergarten lesson jg 
democratic practice. On election eve the 
official newspapers, Izvestia and Pravda, 
scarcely had to keep their presses tuned 
for an extra announcing “Trotsky Con. 
cedes Stalin Victory.” Yet the purge of real 
or fancied followers of the exiled Leon 
Trotsky had changed both the process and 
the purpose of the election. Instead of a 
trial flight in democracy, its chief signifi- 
cance was as a vast political mobilization, 
intended to impress enemies within and 
outside the country by a display of nation- 
al unity and loyalty to Stalin. 


“Donald Robinson, New York writer, 
disappeared from a Moscow hotel and his 
wife notified the American Embassy. Next 
day she too vanished. To protests from 
Washington, officials replied they had 
“never heard” of the couple. 





° ° 
Murder in Paris 

BROOKLYN DANCER MURDERED IN PARIS 
(New York World-Telegram streamer, 
Dec. 9). For three days of slack news, 
American papers put circulation-boosting 
headlines on this five-month-old story. In 
July a 20-year-old American tap dancer, 
Jean De Koven vanished from her Paris 
hotel. Police investigated, found no clues, 
shrugged “one more Crime Passionnel,” 


Savfoto 


that are democratic at least by implication. 
It substitutes direct elections for election 
through the hierarchy of regional soviets, 


and forgot. Last week Eugene Weidmann, 
German Army deserter held as a robbery 
suspect, confessed he had lured the girl 


to his suburban home, robbed her of $625 
in travelers’ checks, garroted her with a 
towel, and buried her in his garden. Sim- 
ilarly he had robbed and killed four men. 


ow? 


restores peasants to equal footing with the 
city proletariat, and removes discrimina- 
tions against priests and the other thou- 
sands of disenfranchised “former people.” 





Newsweek Map 
On the Map: Arrows (inset) show how strategic Japanese drives 
north and south of Nanking made its fall inevitable. Cross indicates 
where Panay sank. 

The onslaught on Nanking ended the first phase of the five-month-old 
war (see page 9)—during which Tokyo’s armies have overrun some 250,- 
000 square miles of Chinese territory. Actually, through control of vital 
rail lines and mountain passes Japan now dominates all the Five Northern 
Provinces (Suiyuan, Shansi, Chahar, Hopei, Shantung) and the three 
Central Chinese Provinces of Anhwei, Kiangsu, and Chekiang. Added to 
previous Japanese conquests in China (Manchukuo, Korea, Formosa, 
Port Arthur) these provinces (total population: 152,488,000; area: 528,300 
square miles) for all purposes make Tokyo the hub of an empire embrac- 
ing 281,550,000 inhabitants and 1,252,000 square miles. Thus in a half 
century Japan has wrested control of more than one-fourth of China and 
theoretically has become the world’s second greatest nation by popula- 
tion, seventh in land area. 
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Baseball Congress Meets—and Splits 


on the Game’s Most Fundamental Question 


Every Winter baseball men hold a con- 


vention. Owners, managers, scouts, and 
coaches gather—ostensibly to discuss 
needed changes and improvements in 


their game. But when baseball’s congress 
meets, new rules and amendments are 
seldom passed. The sport is now 98 years 
old, and most of its backers are pretty 
well satisfied with it. Yet as a rule the 
convention is not a waste of everyone’s 
time. Managers, mixing drinks and con- 
versation for three days and nights, wel- 
come this chance to barter players—on 
these occasions, some of the most impor- 
tant trades have been arranged. 

The meeting in Chicago last week was 
different. Conviviality and trading of 
human flesh were at a minimum. Atten- 
tion focused instead on a grim debate over 
the most fundamental thing in baseball— 
the ball itself. 

In the end, National League officials 
voted to use a less hittable ball, while the 
American League refused to switch from 
the lively pellet that both leagues have 
used for the past four years. 





Explanation 


The National League, having superior 
pitchers and less powerful batters, natur- 
ally desires to emphasize the only style 
of game it has to offer—so-called inside 
baseball. with its low scores and tight fin- 
ishes. So the league adopted a ball with 
a softer cover and raised stitches. Pitchers 
will, be able to grip it more firmly, conse- 
quently impart more spin and hop. If 





International 


John Chapman: farewell to bikes 


socked solidly, the new ball will fly as far 
as ever. But if topped by batters, it will 
travel more slowly to infielders—since the 
stitches, on touching the ground, will set 
up friction. Also the air resistance of the 
stitches will prevent many pop flies from 
sailing into bleachers for home runs. 

The American League opposed a change 
because it is dominated by the slugging 
New York Yankees. Most of the other 
teams secretly concede themselves no 
chance whatever in next year’s pennant 
race. Bossed by sound businessmen, these 
also-rans recognize that a large share of 
their gate receipts comes from games with 
Colonel Ruppert’s highly publicized home- 
run heroes. Take the dynamite out of 
Yankee bats, and the whole league would 
suffer financially. 





Wide World 


Jack Doyle: farewell to billiards 


Retiring: Four of sport’s most 
prominent personalities last week 
quit their jobs—three voluntarily, 
one by request. 

John Chapman, czar of six-day 
bicycle racing for the past 30 years, 
admitted: ‘I’ve been around too 
long,’ and turned over control of 
promotion to Harry Mendel, an as- 
sistant. 

Jack Doyle, 61 (no relation to the 
boxer), sold his Broadway billiard 
room because of his failing health. 
He hopes to carry on his hobby of 
supplying newspaper reporters with 
betting odds on sport events. 


et 


Only two American League teams would 
have liked to follow the National League’; 
example—Detroit and Cleveland. Both 
have genuine hopes of winning the pen. 
nant next year and know that the less 
lively ball would sap the Yankee’s extra 
base-hitting strength and balance the race. 

Propuction: As it has for many years, 
A. G. Spalding & Bros. will continue to 
make the balls for both leagues. The.No. 
tional League sphere will be stamped with 
the name “Spalding”; the American 
League ball, with the name of a subsidiary 
company “Reach.” Manufacturing base- 
balls is a bigger business than most people 
would realize. Department of Commerce 
figures show that upwards of 6,000,000 
are sold annually in this country at a cost 
of more than $2,500,000. This includes, 
of course, rockets and other cheap varie- 
ties used by youngsters. 

Spalding sells official balls for $2 apiece 
to the layman, $1.37 to the majors. A 
large part of the cost goes into labor. Each 





International 


Bill Dinneen: farewell to baseball 


Bill Dinneen, 63, dean of Ameri- 
can League umpires, resigned. Play- 
ers and owners begged him to con- 
tinue for one more year. But—ez- 
plaining he doesn’t feel well enough 
to work—he gratefully accepted a 
pension. 

Harry Kipke, Michigan’s football 
coach for the past nine years, was 
fired for not producing a winner 
since 1933. The American Football 
Coaches Association president took 
his dismissal as a ‘distinct shock’. 
He said: ‘I was looking forward toa 
splendid season next year with the 
help of good freshman material.’ 
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ball must be stitched by hand. The most 
a man can stitch in one day is 64. Women 
can't be hired for the job because their 
arms are too weak for such strenuous 


sewing. 





“SPORT NOTES 


€Last*week Wrigley Field, Chicago, was 
thawed out by fire and blanketed with 
hay and tarpaulin. But Sunday—un- 
dressed for a game to decide the pro foot- 
ball championship—the turf was again 
frozen solid. The Redskins won 28-21—as 
Sammy Baugh heaved successful passes to 
a total of 352 yards. He set up one touch- 
down and threw three others. Fifteen- 
degree cold kept the crowd down to 16,000 
—the winners expected bonuses of no 
more than $200 apiece. 


©Army’s perennial football power has 
many explanations—such as discipline and 
the hardy life of the cadets. But some op- 
ponents credit West Point’s victories to 
lax athletic standards. Some of Army’s 
greatest heroes—Elmer Oliphant, Ed Gar- 
bisch, Harry Wilson—gained valuable ex- 
perience on college teams before starring 
for three years in Army uniforms. No long- 
er will this be permitted. West Point of- 
ficials last week adopted a code substan- 
tially the same as Navy’s. Three years of 
college football is the limit. Two years on 
another team means only one year as a 
cadet player. 


§ Alexandre Alexandrovitch von Aljechin, 
the Russian who became a_ naturalized 
French citizen and changed his name to 
Dr. Alexander Alekhine, regained the 


world’s chess title from Dr. Max Euwe, 


International 


Harry Kipke: farewell to Michigan 


last week, after two months of play. 


{{ Handicapped with a lame shoulder that 
prevented his serving cannon balls, Don 
Budge, America’s barnstorming tennis ace, 
won the Victorian singles championship 
from Jack Bromwich, in Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia—8-6, 6-3, 9-7. 


*{ At their annual London meeting, British 
Lawn Tennis officials decried “shamateur- 
ism” and ordered an investigation to see 
what players are making a business out of 
the game. 








Proving that the Postman 
Doesn’t Always Necessarily 
Ring the Bell 


In the first paragraphs of his new novel, 
SerRENADE, James M. Cain establishes a 
tensity of atmosphere that most writers 
reserve for last. Sentences sounding as 
though written under sustained steam 
pressure pile climax on climax until the 
reader is punch-drunk. 

John Howard Sharp, a_broken-down 
opera singer, falls for an Indian prostitute 
in a Mexican café. They go to her one- 
room shack where Sharp sings instead of 
making love. A change comes over the 
little savage; she divines something in his 
voice that makes her cold. She sends him 
away. 

Later, a series of fortuitous events brings 
the pair together in a country church. Out- 
side the wind screams through the moun- 
tains; inside, surrounded by the trappings 
of religion, pagan and Nordic fulfill their 
love in a weird and satanic scene. 

Under the narrative of this profane 
passion lies the real theme. But not until 
the tale is two-thirds told—by which time 
Sharp and his Aztec have fled Mexico for 
Hoilywood and thence to New York and 
success in the Metropolitan Opera—does 
the reader perceive any more than fleet- 
ing intimations of something more sinister 
below. This is revealed when Sharp renews 
(against his will) a relationship with a rich 
dilettante and amateur of music. The girl 
has long suspected a taint in her lover’s 
psyche; now she bitterly resents his domi- 
nation by the older man, and there begins 
a strange triangular conflict, which is cli- 
maxed in one of fiction’s most macabre 
murders. 

With all its violence, “Serenade” has 
moments of tenderness, even humor. 
Sharp’s genuine love for his “dumb little 
muchacha,” for instance, gives poignancy 
to the tragedy. As in Cain’s first novel, 
“The Postman Always Rings Twice,” the 
hard-boiled quality of the prose is dictated 
by the subject matter, not by any precon- 
ceived technique. Certain passages, how- 
ever, dish out hokum with a big spoon— 
but it’s always first-class hokum. 


Depending on the reader’s prejudices— 
or lack of them—he will either admire or 
loathe the book. It isn’t the kind of thing 
one can be indifferent about. (SERENADE. 
3814 pages, 78,000 words. Knopf, New 
York. $2.50.) 





BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 





For children under 6 


Noone. By Munro Leaf. Stokes, New 
York. $1.50. The tale of a dachshund en- 
livened by drawings of the incomparable 
Ludwig Bemelmans. One of the best and 
funniest picture books of the year. 

Saximura. By Zhenya Gay. Viking, 
New York. $1.50. Slight story of a Siamese 
cat’s excursion into the forest in search of 
a friend. Lithographs in color by the au- 
thor. 

Tue Nicut Berore Curistmas. By Cle- 
ment C. Moore. Harcourt, Brace, New 
York. $1.50. New edition of the American 
classic with colored illustrations by 81- 
year-old Reginald Birch, who first created 
“Little Lord Fauntleroy” in black and 
white. 

You Are... By Emery I. Gondor. Mod- 
ern Age, New York. §.75. Diverting puzzle 
picture book with comic drawings by the 
author. 


For children from 6 to 10 
Tue Castie No. 9. By Ludwig Bemel- 


mans. Viking, New York. $2. Bemelmans’ 
new and slightly zany version of the 
Grimms’ “Master-of-All-Masters” folk tale, 
enlivened by the author’s first-rate color 
drawings. 

Rirema. By Kathleen Morrow Elliot. 
Knopf, New York. $2. Excellent story of 
a little Javanese girl in a beautifully de- 
signed and illustrated book by the French 
artist Roger Duvoisin. 

A Cuiwy’s Story or tHE Wor.p. By 
Donald Culross Peattie. Simon & Schuster, 
New York. $2. The history of Man from 
Stone Age beginnings to the recent depres- 
sion, told simply and well by the author 
of “An Almanach for Moderns.” The color 
illustrations by Naomi Averill are on the 
decorative side and not entirely suited to 
the subject matter. 

Kurt Wiese’s Picture Book or ANnNt- 
MALS. Coward-McCann, New York. $2.50. 
Three long stories by the veteran illustra- 
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tor of the famous “Bambi” and other 
children’s books. 

Sam. By John Crawford. Stackpole, New 
York. $2.50. The life of a cat from his kit- 
tenhood, told in text and the excellent 
photographs of Edward Quigley. 

Grimms’ Famy Tates. Stackpole, New 
York. $2.75. New and fine edition, con- 
taining 91 of the immortal favorites and 
illustrated with lively sketches (some in 
color) by Fritz Kredel. 


For children over 10 


Tue Story or Opysseus. Translated by 
W. H. D. Rouse. Modern Age, New York. 
$.50. Superior retelling of the Odyssey for 
children who aren’t quite up to Homer. 
The wood cuts by Lynn Ward are pretty 
feeble. 


Privateer Anoy! By E. A. Stackpole. 
Morrow, New York. $2. Adventure yarn of 


the War of 1812 with conventional draw- 
ings by an uncredited artist. 
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Pr rrr er. 


For all the filial affection of the 
United States for England, it might be 
argued that this country is closer to the 
spirit of its livelier cousin, France. The 
Americans who have found asylum in a 
Kentish cottage, under the aegis of 
Galsworthy and the forgiveness of Kip- 
ling, have not so emotional a satisfac- 
tion as the Americans who have made a 
new home in Grasse or on Montmarte. 

To the British is usually given the 
praise (or condolences) for having dis- 
covered all of America, while actually 
the brave and humane French explorers, 
most of them priests, opened the entire 
Mississippi Valley, the Great Lakes 
country, much of New England, and 
all of the deep South and the South- 
west that was not vanquished by 
Spain. While Britain has given us in- 
dustrialism, the more dreary evangelical 
denominations, our respect for the rich, 
and the dinner-destroying habit of 
afternoon tea, it is from France that 
we have precision, gaiety, elegance of 
food (wherever that does exist here), 
and the impertinent lightness of Fifth 
Avenue. From England and Scotland 
we got sects; from France we got sex. 

The standard English heroine is the 
sour magnificence of Queen Elizabeth: 
but in France we remember Joan of 
Arc. Our most distinguished visitors 
from England have been the two Ed- 
wards, Princes of Wales, more remem- 
bered for waltzing than for wit, but 
our visiting Frenchman will always be 
the burning and slightly unbalanced 
young hero, Lafayette. 

All of this should guide one to read 
the Abbé Ernest Dimnet’s new book, 
My New Wortp (Simon & Schuster, 
$2.50) , not only with pleasure but with 
increasing knowledge of our _inter- 
national kinship. Abbé Dimnet has 
traveled to America many times, to lec- 
ture on the best in European tradition 





George Harvey We Are Here 


by SINCLAIR LEWIS 


and to live for months at a time with 
American friends. He came first in 
1908, almost 30 years ago, as the guest 
of Col. George Harvey, then the Jupiter 
of the North American Review and 
stage director for the rehearsals of the 
Woodrow Wilson version of Hamlet. 
In acquaintanceship with Harvey, Abbé 
Dimnet beheld and appreciated the end 
of the Yankee tradition of political re- 
sponsibility—pompously cocksure, kind 
but pontifical, ingenious but insecure; 
that mixture of the ribald Mark Twain, 
the dryly angelic William Ellery Chan- 
ning, and the slick Dan’l Drew. And 
since the Abbé has been coming here 
ever since, and has seen everything 
from junction lunchrooms to the White 
House, he knows America ten times as 
well as most visiting English viewers, 
and expresses it with a hundred times 
as much sympathy. 

This volume is as much autobiogra- 
phy as discovery of America, and it be- 
gins with an altogether different view 
of the Great War, as seen by a quiet 
scholar and teacher—a chronicle of a 
proud, unbombastic France of little vil- 
lages and green fields. As an _ intro- 
duction to his actual visits, Dimnet 
records his first impressions of America, 
through the novels of Cooper, through 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and American 
theological students, hungry and home- 
sick in France. 

That Mr. Ernest Hemingway sees all 
Americans as drunken babblers, that 
Mr. Dale Carnegie sees them as loose- 
ly grinning peddlers, that to Miss Ger- 
trude Stein they are freaks, or wor- 
shipers of herself, or both, and that 
the Communists find them only iron- 
faced oppressors and revolting slaves, 
does not quite prove that Tom Benton 
and the Abbé Dimnet are less enlight- 
ened in seeing Americans as friends, 
kind, shy, and loyal. 








a 
TALEs or A CHINESE GRANDMOTHER, By 


Frances Carpenter. Doubleday, Doran, Ney 


York. $2.50. Chinese folklore, retold fo, 
American children and _ illustrated with 
handsome, Oriental-looking pictures in go). 
or by Malthe Hasselriis. 

ALBUM oF THE Great. By Rolf Klep, 
Knopf, New York. $2. Short biographios 








A picture from the ‘Album of 
the Great’: William the Conqueror 


of sixteen “great” men and women, includ- 
ing Charlemagne, Queen Elizabeth, Oliver 
Cromwell, and Frederick of Prussia, with 
full-page drawings by the author. The only 
quarrel one could have with an otherwise 
splendid book is the author’s selection of 
eminent characters, some of whom seem to 
have been chosen for picturesqueness of 
costume rather than historical significance. 

SepastiaANn Bacu. By Opal Wheeler and 
Sybil Deucher. Dutton, New York. 82. Lit- 
tle doses of his music are incorporated in 
the text of this life of Bach. Fairish draw- 
ings in black and white by Mary Greenwalt. 

Tin Lizzy. By Adam Allen. Stackpole, 
New York. $1.50. How an automobile 
works, told painlessly by fiction and pho- 
tograph. For mechanically minded _ boys 
—and girls. 

Tue Cyrious Losster. By Richard W. 
Hatch. Harcourt, Brace, New York. $2. 
Land escapades of the 68-year-old Mr. 
Lobster who left his home to satisfy an 
overweening curiosity. Funny. So-so draw- 
ings by Marion Freeman Wakeman. 

Aut THE Year Rounp. By A. J. Grodin. 
Knopf, New York. $2. Picture book of 
decorative drawings by the author, show- 
ing, month by month, the activities of 
agricultural America. 

Strormatonc. By Alan Villiers. Scrib- 
ners, New York. $1.75. True story of the 
square rigger Joseph Conrad’s voyage 
around the world, illustrated with photo- 
graphs by the author and sketches by one 
of the boys who made the trip. 
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Born: 

To ADOLF A. BERLE, lawyer, early 
New Deal Brain Truster, present and last 
New York City Chamberlain; a son, to be 
named Peter Adolf Augustus 3rd; in New 
York. 

To GEORGE WASHINGTON HILL 
JR., and the former Gretchen Uppercu, a 
daughter to be named Lucie Langhorne; 
in New York. The child’s paternal grand- 
father is the American Tobacco Co. presi- 
dent (see page 32). 





Christened: 

ELLEN SARAH HURLEY, month- 
old daughter of Gov. Charles Hurley of 
Massachusetts; at the Sacred Heart Cath- 
olic Church, Watertown, Mass. 





oe 


Birthday: 
JEAN SIBELIUS, Finland’s “un- 


crowned King,” generally recognized as 
the world’s greatest living composer; 72, 
Dec. 8. At his home near Helsingfors, he 
worked on his Eighth Symphony—prob- 
ably his last. 


BERTRAND H. SNELL, House Re- 
publican leader, 67, Dec. 9. He summed 
up G.O.P. Congressmen’s attitude: “If 
any laws at all are passed at the special 
session, they will be unsatisfactory to 
everyone.” 





Engaged: 

PETER G. LEHMAN, 21, elder son 
of Gov. Herbert Lehman of New York; 
and Peggy Lashanska Rosenbaum, 18, 
daughter of Hulda Lashanska, prominent 
concert soprano. 





Divorced: 
MARGOT EINSTEIN MARIAN- 


OFF, Columbia University sculpture stu- 
dent, daughter of Albert Einstein, Ger- 
man physicist now at Princeton; from 
Dmitri Marianoff, Russian writer, in 
Trenton, N.J. The Marianoffs were mar- 
ried seven years ago in Berlin, where he 
assisted in the professor’s laboratory. Ein- 
stein and his daughter testified that 
Marianoff had deserted and failed to sup- 
port her. 


GEORGE BRENT, Irish movie actor, 
by Constance Worth, Australian actress; 
in Los Angeles, on grounds of cruelty. 
Married last May 10, they separated June 
14. Brent then filed an unsuccessful an- 
nulment suit. 


WALTER LIPPMANN, economist 


and political commentator, by the former 


Bertrand IH. Snell 


King Gustav V 





Wide World 
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Acme 


Faye Albertson, whom he married in 1917; 
on grounds of extreme cruelty, in Braden- 
ton, Fla. 





Arrived: 

ERNEST SIMPSON, the Duchess of 
Windsor’s ex-husband, and his bride, the 
former Mary Kirk; in London, from New 
York—a little tired of reporters’ ques- 
tions. Simpson complained: “My wife 
threatens to divorce me if this goes on.” 


- 





Departed: 
GRETA GARBO, actress, from New 


York, for a Christmas vacation in her 
native Sweden. Not until she had boarded 
ship did the press realize she had left 
Hollywood. She was given godspeed by 
Leopold Stokowski, Philadelphia Sym- 
phony conductor divorced two weeks ago, 
who denies he intends to marry her. 


rrr rr rr rr rrr 


Honored: 

SONJA HENIE, 24, Norwegian ac- 
tress, 1928, 1932, and 1936 Olympic figure- 
skating champion. King Haakon of Nor- 
way awarded her the gold and enamel 
cross of the Knightly Order of Saint Olaf. 


> 





Appointed: 
DR. JOHN H. FINLEY, New York 


Times editor, as director of New York 
University’s Hall of Fame, succeeding the 
late Robert U. Johnson. 


Elevated: 


To archiepiscopal rank, BISHOPS 
THOMAS J. WALSH of Newark, NJJ., 
and JOHN A. FLOERSH of Louisville, 
Ky. In creating the two new ecclesiastical 
provinces, Pope Pius XI last week brought 
to four the total of archdioceses he has 
created in the past year (others: Los 
Angeles and Detroit). The Newark prov- 
ince includes all of New Jersey, formerly 
under New York jurisdiction; the new 
Louisville archdiocese will govern Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, previously under 
the Archbishop of Cincinnati. 


rrr rrr rrr rrr 


Celebrated: 
By KING GUSTAV V of Sweden, 


the 30th anniversary of his accession to 
the throne. The 79-year-old monarch, who 
loves the simple life, dispensed with cere- 
mony. He doesn’t show his age: last 
Summer “Mr. G.” played more than 
twenty tennis matches, with creditable 


skill. 





Sued: 


For so-called “connivance and con- 


spiracy” in a divorce case, PIERCE BUT- 
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LER JR., son of the Supreme Court 
Justice; Frederick H. Stinchfield, until 
last October American Bar Association 
president; and Howard E. Stevens, North- 
ern Pacific Railroad vice president. The 
$800,000 damage action was filed in 
Minneapolis by Katherine Stevens, who 
divorced Stevens last February. She ac- 
cuses Stinchfield, her own attorney in the 
divorce suit, and Butler, her husband’s 
counsel, of duping her into accepting in- 
adequate alimony. 





Sick: 

BENJAMIN N. CARDOZO, 67, As- 
sociate Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States (grip): confined to his 
Washington home, probably for weeks. 


HARRY L. HOPKINS, 47, Works 
Progress Administrator (exhaustion and 
loss of weight): given thorough examina- 
tion at Mayo Hospital, Rochester, Minn. 
His Washington friends attributed his 
poor condition to the death of his wife 
two months ago. 





Died: 

DR. WILBERFORCE EAMES, 82, 
leading American bibliographer; after a 
year’s illness, in New York. The New 
York Public Library’s chief bibliographer 
since 1895, he taught himself more about 
books than any contemporary ever knew. 
Characteristic of his scholarship was his 
ability to read Japanese and Chinese. (He 
never traveled.) 


DR. NILS GUSTAF DALEN, 68, 
Nobel Prize physicist of 1912; in Stock- 
holm. Before a laboratory explosion blind- 
ed him, Dalen devised the widely used 
sun valve, which automatically ignites 
lighthouse beacons at sunset and ex- 
tinguishes them at dawn. 


FLORENCE GRISWOLD, 86, “pa- 
tron saint” of the Old Lyme, Conn., 
artists’ colony; at Old Lyme. She was land- 
lady—often without pay—‘for the founders 
of the American Barbizon School—Childe 
Hassam, Henry W. Ranger, Willard Met- 
calf, Will H. Howe. 


DR. CHARLES H. LA WALL, 66, 
since 1918 dean of the Philadelphia Col- 
lege of Pharmacy and Science, leading 
authority on drugs and chemicals; of 
pneumonia, in Philadelphia. 


EUGENE J. BUFFINGTON, 74, 
former nail salesman, for 33 years presi- 
dent of the Illinois Steel Co. (now part of 
Carnegie-Illinois) ; in Chicago. 


LEILA MORSE RUMMEL, 87, 
daughter of Samuel F. B. Morse, telegraph 
inventor; in Paris. 


HARRY G. LESLIE, 59, Indiana’s 
Governor from 1929 to 1933; of heart 
disease, in Miami Beach, Fla. 
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Socialized Medicine Fight 
Breaks Out Anew: Lack of Cash 


Causes Coast Row 


A storm broke over American medicine 
a month ago, when a group of 430 insur- 
gent doctors advocated Federal aid for the 
nation’s medical problems. Scandalized of- 
ficers of the conservative American Medi- 
cal Association raged, and the insurgents 
briefly raged back. 

Dr. Paul A. Dodd, professor of econom- 





Wide World 


Paul A. Dodd, economist 


ics of the University of California at Los 
Angeles, revived the argument last week. 
He and five other professors charged the 
State Medical Association with deleting 
372 pages of a 600-page medical-economics 
survey—pages that criticized the public- 
health service and recommended compul- 
sory health insurance (bugaboo of status- 
quo doctors) . 

The six accusers knew the survey by 
heart; they had helped prepare it. And as 
far as they were concerned, the censored 
document was “comparatively unintelligi- 
ble and useless.” Drs. George H. Kress, 
Howard Morrow, and Edward Pallette— 
editors of the survey—denied all charges 
and blamed a lack of money: “Because a 
printing of the full text . . . would necessi- 
tate expenditure of additional thousands 
of dollars . . . the California Medical As- 
sociation . . . feels justified . . . in present- 
ing only the factual information.” 


Health in California 


In 1933 depression-struck California 
doctors wanted to find out why they 
couldn’t collect bills. But they needed 





ee 





money. So the association got $60,009 
from the State Emergency Relief Admin. 
istration (now the WPA); appropriated 
$35,000 itself; and chose Professor Dodd to 
direct an investigation. 

Work started on a large scale. Inter. 
viewers visited 20,000 homes, 3,500 phy- 
sicians, clinics, hospitals, and public-health 
agencies. They found 37 per cent of the 
State’s 11,000 doctors earned less than 
$2,000 a year. Yet 218,000 persons needed 
medical care—and weren’t getting it. For 
these and other conditions Professor Dodd 
blamed an inadequate public-health sery- 
ice and suggested health insurance as a 
remedy. 

The job took two years. Drs. Kress, 
Morrow, and Pallette thumbed the Dodd 
Report on Medical Needs in California, 
frowned at some of the facts, and boiled 
at the remedy. Like the A.M.A. (News- 
WEEK, Nov. 22), the C.M.A. shied from 
any form of socialized medicine. Further- 
more, it didn’t approve of statements such 
as “Health conditions in California present 
a dismal picture, but not a hopeless one.” 
Still, members had to have some kind of 
a report—editors slashed pencils through 
the offending portions. 

Early last month 5,500 doctors got the 
well-expurgated edition. Dr. Kress made 
a final gesture: he would print the deleted 
chapters, if those desiring publication 
would supply the money. 


“ Indications are that Professor Dodd and 
his co-workers will print the complete re- 
port themselves. Whether they do or not, 
a stage has been set. The State may be- 
come a battleground for the nation’s im- 
pending fight on socialized medicine. 
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Against Tuberculosis: 
Drs. Opie and Freund Develop 
Vaccine From Dead Germs 


For tetanus, diphtheria, and _ scarlet 
fever, there are curative serums. For 
smallpox there is preventive vaccine. But 
medicine has never universally approved a 
vaccine for tuberculosis. 

In the Rockefeller Institute’s Journal of 
Experimental Medicine, steps toward an 
approved" vaccine were reported by Drs. 
Eugene L. Opie and Jules Freund of the 
Cornell University Medical Center, New 
York. 

These researchers injected their new 
vaccine into 150 brown rabbits, then in- 
fected each animal with tens of thousands 
of live tuberculosis germs—enough to send 
any unprotected rabbit to a quick and 
certain death. Of the 150 experimental 
animals, 105 died. But 45 rabbits smugly 
nibbled lettuce. They had disproved a 
time-honored theory. 

Ever since 1882—when the pioneer bac- 
teriologist Robert Koch discovered the 
tuberculosis germ—researchers hunting an 
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effective immunizing vaccine have be- 
lieved it should contain weakened tuber- 
culosis germs. But they had to be just 
weak enough. If the bacteria were dead or 
too weak, laboratory workers thought, 
they wouldn’t scare the blood into manu- 
facturing disease-fighting antibodies. If 
the germs were too lively, the antibodies 
would lose out, and the patients would die. 

In the 1920s Léon Charles Albert Cal- 
mette* and his No. 1 assistant, C. Guérin, 
followed this weak-germ theory by rearing 
tuberculosis bacteria where they could 
live but couldn’t live too well—on potatoes 
soaked in ox bile. The two French doctors’ 
vaccine, known as BCG (Bacillus Cal- 
mette-Guérin), was injected into more 
than a million European children. Doctors 
the world over argued its merits. Most 
American doctors didn’t trust it. Even 
weak germs, they thought, were too strong 
to make a safe vaccine. 

But if live germs were dangerous, dead 
ones—according to the theory—were use- 
less. At this point Drs. Opie and Freund 
stepped in. Believing the safest germ is a 
dead germ, they killed their bacteria with 
steam. Then, dumping them into test 
tubes, the doctors added horse serum— 
normal horse blood minus red and white 
cellsa—to speed up immunizing action. 
Their 45 living rabbits prove that dead 
germs can protect against tuberculosis. 
Furthermore, being dead, the bacteria do 
no damage. 

Future: Next step in proving the new 
vaccine’s value will be to try it on chil- 
dren—in large-scale tests such as BCG 
has had in Europe. Success in these tests 








*In the Summer of 1930, 57 babies in Liibeck, 
Germany, died from Dr. Calmette’s vaccine. Al- 
though later investigations laid blame on a care- 
less laboratory assistant, the incident made 
many doctors suspicious of the vaccine. 





will mean that doctors can materially re- 
duce the nation’s 70,000 annual tubercu- 
losis deaths. 





SCIENCE WEEK 
Newborn Epidemic 


During the past month nineteen babies, 
suffering from an unnamed disease, turned 
St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Chicago, into a 
bustling research laboratory. The babies 
all had the same symptoms: listlessness, 
diarrhea, internal inflammation. Last week 
sixteen cases required no further care: 
eleven were dead, five had recovered. The 
three remaining babies lay isolated in 
separate rooms. Blood transfusions from 
fear-stricken parents and relatives gave 
them strength; operating-room cleanliness 
prevented further infection. 

The disease was scarcely new. Similar 
epidemics had already baffled doctors in 
Seattle, Memphis, Cincinnati, and Cleve- 
land. During the last four years 711 New 
York babies caught the disease—335 died. 


Chicago has fought other epidemics—in° 


1930 and 1935—without discovering their 
cause. The unsuccessful hunt for the guilty 
germ has been researchers’ only clue. Doc- 
tors believe the culprit may be a virus, 
one of medicine’s invisible atoms, similar 
to those that cause the equally unpre- 
dictable sleeping-sickness and_infantile- 
paralysis epidemics. 


Germ Hunt 


More than a month ago Dr. R. R. Ash- 
worth, head food inspector of the District 
Health Department, Washington, D.C., 
sat in a restaurant solemnly contemplat- 
ing a spoon. Suddenly slipping it into his 
pocket he walked away. Back in his labo- 


Newsphotos 


Frank Chabina (standing) will see with part of John Amos’ left eye 


ratory, he was horrified to find it harbored 
600,000 bacteria. He immediately launched 
a campaign for better dishwashing. In- 
spectors were sent to 200 restaurants to 
take cotton swabbings from ten glasses 
and ten pieces of silver at each place. 
They found the 600,000 bacteria per spoon 
was a fair average. Last week Dr. Ash- 
worth proudly announced that the aver- 
age was now 6,000 germs. He explained, 
“Restaurant hostesses now pay more at- 
tention to dishwashers . . .” His goal: not 
more than 500 bacteria per knife, fork, 
and spoon. 


New Operation 


Pipelike bones are filled with a spongy 
substance, raw material for new bone 
growth. In children this filling causes leg 
bones to lengthen from one-quarter to 
three-eighths of an inch a year. If a child 
gets infantile paralysis in one leg, growth 
often stops. But if the uninjured leg grows 
normally, the child will limp for the rest 
of his life. At the New Orleans meeting of 
the Southern Medical Association, Drs. J. 
Warren White and W. P. Warner told how 
they remedy this defect by an operation 
on the normal leg. With a hollow chisel 
they scoop out bone content which would 
develop into new bone, and the children re- 
cover with two legs of equal length. The 
operation was successful on 29 children. 


Gold! 


In gold-rush days prospectors told 
breath-taking tales of large, gleaming nug- 
gets they found in their sifting pans. But 
unromantic chemical estimates showed 
ores could be mined at a profit even if 
they contained submicroscopic quantities 
of gold. Dr. L. C. Graton, professor of 
mining geology at Harvard University, 
has perfected a high-power microscope to 
spot such quantities. The instrument, 
steel frame and all, weighs 2,000 pounds, 
yet is so delicate it takes 25 minutes of dial 
twisting to adjust the focus 1/25 of an inch. 
It gives clear-cut magnifications up to 6,100 
diameters, but can do 50,000—enough to 
make an exclamation point the size of the 
Washington Monument (!). 


Gratitude 


Two years ago 19-year-old Frank Chab- 
ina, Louisiana farm boy, dropped a bag 
of lime. The white powder got into his 
left eye, blinded it. At Charity Hospital, 
New Orleans, doctors told him he needed 
a hew cornea—transparent membrane that 
shields the eyeball. Last week John Amos, 
67-year-old heart patient, supplied the 
missing part: “Frank’s been very good to 
me. Not many young fellows would bother 
to cheer up an old man.” 

It took 95 minutes of delicate surgery 
to transplant the cornea from Amos to 
Chabina; a week must pass before results 
of the operation are known. 
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Posthumous Exhibit Shows 
That Gershwin Knew Harmony 
on Canvas Also 


George Gershwin itched to be a good 
painter. The composer believed that paint- 
ing, more than music, could express moods 
in the new manner. For eight years, he 
had been quietly at work with his brush 
on sentimental portraits of his friends and 
other paintings. He had planned to study 
in Europe for six months this Winter. By 
1938 he expected to be ready for his first 
exhibition. 

This week, a year earlier than he had 
hoped, the Marie Harriman Gallery, New 
York, is giving him his show. 

After Gershwin’s death last July 11, his 
cousin and teacher, Henry A. Botkin, per- 
suaded the composer’s mother that many 
people would be interested in his painting. 
She gathered together 39 still-lifes, water 
colors, and drawings and sent them to 
Mrs. Harriman, from whom Gershwin had 
bought much of his own art collection, 
which was one of America’s best-known 
private arrays of moderns—Rouaults, 
Utrillos, and Picassos. 

Prominently hung at the exhibit is an 
interior of the cabin at Folly Beach, near 
Charleston, S.C., where Gershwin com- 
posed his only opera, “Porgy and Bess.” 
Even more interesting is a fond portrait 
of his grandfather, suggested by an old 
photograph and painted against a back- 
ground of New York’s lower East Side, 
where the old man was once a merchant. 





Marie Harriman Gallery 


Jerome Kern—by George Gershwin 





King’s Ransom in Violins: 
York and Washington 


Honor the Master of Cremona 


New 


Two hundred years ago this week, An- 
tonio Stradivarius was buried in the church 
of San Domenico at Cremona. The Italian 
violinmaker had bought his tomb years be- 
fore—the only splurge of a quiet, frugal 


life. 


{| There is no record of Stradivarius’ birth; 
hence he is honored on the anniversary of 


—. 
his death. The Stradivarius Memorial As 
sociation—formed in New York this year 
to help deserving, but poor, violinists 
decided to mark the bicentenary with an 
all-Stradivarius (eighteen-instrument) cop. 
cert at Carnegie Hall. 


“* The Library of Congress at Washington 
owns five of the violins, including the 
$100,000 “Betts” fiddle. The donor stip- 
ulated they must be played in public from 
time to time: four concerts were sched. 
uled for this week. 


Craftsmen 

Every year Americans buy 60,000 vio. 
lins. One hundred luthiers (violinmakers) 
work carefully and jealously over a dozen 
apiece (three Chicago factories turn out 
novelty metal instruments). But a nation 
that excels in the manufacture of pianos, 
saxophones, and trumpets sends to villages 
in Saxony and Czechoslovakia and to the 
town of Miercourt, France, for the bulk of 
its fiddles. Made in job lots by factory 
hands, they sell here for less than $75 
each. 

America’s 100 violinmakers, muttering 
over the competition of cheap European 
labor, charge from $500 to $1,000 for their 
handmade instruments which they sell al- 
most exclusively to professionals. Each 
produces considerably less than the total 
which Stradivarius himself turned out an- 
nually. From 1666, while still serving as an 
apprentice, until his death in 1737, the 
Master of Cremona made 1,116 violins, 
violoncellos, and violas. 

To the scattered violinmakers, who nev- 
er lessen their efforts to discover the mas- 











Shrine: Torrington, Conn., at last has something to 
show pilgrims who visit the city every year to see the 
birthplace of John Brown, abolitionist. The U.S.A. 
has put a mural in the new post office as a memorial to 
the Yankee who believed he had a divine commission to 
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Newsphotos 
destroy slavery. Torrington never saw much of Brown; 
he left there as a boy, and his birthplace burned down 
years ago. But Arthur Covey has painted a mural, de- 
scribing Brown’s flight from Missouri with a band of 
fugitive slaves, which the city dedicated last week. 
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Re Antonio Stradivarius, master luthier $400,000 worth of violin; eight masterpieces of Cremona 
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ter’s technical secrets, is entrusted the 
care of 142 violins, thirteen violoncellos, 
and five violas—America’s share of the mu- 
sical treasures of Cremona. Emil Herrmann, 
international dealer, estimates their value 
at $4,000,000. With ownership divided 
among concert artists who ballyhoo them 
and collectors who hide them away, these 
instruments are inspected, cleaned, and 
polished twice yearly. 

A common theory that their perfect 
tone resulted from the sensitiveness of 
Stradivarius’ varnish was exploded several 
years ago in experiments at Purdue Uni- 
versity; they proved the quality of the 
varnish could be duplicated. Experts now 
hold that it was the application of the 
varnish, a genius for form and balance, 
and the vigilant detail with which Stradi- 
varius fashioned every part of the violin, 
from pegs to tailpiece, that made his 
instruments superior. 
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Princeton’s Lonely Hearts 
Disband—Vassar Can Go Find 
Post-Box Lovers Elsewhere 


“Hundreds of men are lonely in Prince- 
ton. Are you lonely too? Find your post- 
box lover by writing the Lonely Hearts 
Club, 121 Little Hall, Princeton, N.J. No 
fee, everything confidential.” 

Oct. 23 in The Vassar Miscellany News 
this ad began Princeton’s latest bit of pub- 
licized playfulness.* It produced newspaper 
write-ups, radio comments, songs dedicated 
to it, offers of time on the air—and 500 
letters to its sophomore-roommate found- 
ers, Robert M. Brandin of Rockville Cen- 
tre, N.Y., and William A. Gilroy of Eliza- 
beth, N.J. 

They found there were Lonely Hearts 
not only at Vassar. Widows, stenographers, 
high-school girls, models—who enclosed 
photographs and highly personal descrip- 
tions—replied from 36 States, England, 
France, and Cuba. Worst of all, Vassar 
struck back. The News editorialized: 

“We know from past experience that 
every Princeton man is a combination 
Adonis, Tarzan, and Socrates. Yale men 
suffer from loneliness, but a Princeton man 
is surely above such weak and paltry emo- 
tions.” 

Last week Brandin and Gilroy decided 
the joke was over. They wrote The News: 

“The Lonely Hearts Club is dead .. . 
But we can, with all due modesty, say that 
in the past few weeks, American woman- 
hood has literally prostrated itself at the 
gates of Princeton.” 





*The L.H.C. proved no match for the Veter- 
ans of Future Wars, organized by Princetonians 
to promote prepayment of the bonus to future 
soldiers, which climaxed its career by selling 
poppy seeds for future poppies to grow on fu- 
ture graves of future veterans of future battles. 


ENTERTAINMENT 





Uncomradely Arguments 
Give Tale of Russian Comrades 
Fortunate Boost 


Although the Russian-English diction- 
ary translates “Tovarich” as “comrade,” 
the definition was wide open to question 
on the Warner Brothers lot during the 
filming of Tovaricu. Kay Francis, who 
wasn’t on the set, sued the studio for that 
very reason. And there was a more gen- 
eral disaffection when the internationally 
famous comedy was retitled “Tonight’s 
Our Night.” In the ensuing controversy, 
tovarich turned against tovarich. 





Kitchen comrades: Charles Boyer 


Defenders of the new title thought they 
had a good case. Exhibitors weren’t likely 
to buy a movie whose title they couldn’t 
pronounce. Their opponents concurred in 
the indictment of exhibitors but pointed 
out that “Tonight’s Our Night” had little 
to do with the story of the exiled Russian 
Prince Mikail and his wife, the Grand 
Duchess Tatiana, whose ability to find 
happiness as domestic servants did more 
credit to their hearts than to their heads. 

Besides, they added, “Tovarich” had 
played in almost every European capital. 
It had run for two years in London and 
one year on Broadway; two companies 
were currently introducing it to the key 
cities of America. The intra-studio battle 
supplied its own happy ending: the dis- 
cord gave the word “tovarich” such 
national publicity that even its detractors 
recognized its value as a label. 

Meanwhile, for the third time in as 
many years, a Warner actor used the 


=. 
courts in an attempt to break a contract 
James Cagney had succeeded. An English 
judge had told Bette Davis to go hom 
and be a good little girl. The courts have 
still to decide Miss Francis’ case. 

Suing to cancel her $272,000-a-year con- 
tract, she contended she was promised the 
coveted role of Grand Duchess in 1935 as 
an inducement to extend her contract with 
the studio. Warners replied that Mis 
Francis was merely “one of several ac- 
tresses under consideration,” and they went 
ahead with their plans to borrow Claudette 
Colbert from Paramount for the part. 





Success 


Theatre-goers who saw the Robert E. 
Sherwood-Jacques Duval comedy will find 


, Claudette Colbert, and the cook 


the screen version of “Tovarich” a reason- 
ably faithful transcription. Occasionally 
Anatole Litvak’s direction sacrifices the 
subtle humor of the original for broader 
comedy effects, but the film, nevertheless, 
is screen entertainment of a very high 
order. 

The story of the royal exiles who starve 
in a Paris garret and wash dishes in a 
banker’s kitchen rather than spend a sou 
of the 40 billion frances their Czar en- 
trusted to them, is well cast. The play 
profits by Miss Colbert’s flair for light 
comedy—even if her capacity for im- 
personating Grand Duchess is almost nil. 
Charles Boyer is excellent in the other 
leading role; Melville Cooper and Isabel 
Jeans are vastly entertaining as the pair's 
nouveau riche employers; and Basil Rath- 
bone gives a splendid performance as the 
Bolshevik commissar who persuades his 
old enemies to donate the Czar’s fortune 
to their fatherland. 
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SCREEN OPENINGS 


Trur ConFession (Paramount): Better 


than average comedy of the crackpot cycle, 
revolving about a blond and female Ananias 
who fibs her way into a murder charge to 
give her struggling lawyer-husband a client 
to defend. Carole Lombard and Fred Mac- 
Murray are entertaining in the leading 
roles, but John Barrymore, who ambles in 
and out of the story as an amiable al- 
coholic, strolls off with the honors. 


45 Fatuers (Twentieth Century-Fox) : 


Once again a little orphan girl (Jane With- 
ers) becomes the object of wholesale bach- 
elor adoption and proceeds to play hob 





te 





with her benefactors’ affairs. 


This time 


Broadway’s dancing Hartmans and a good 
cast enliven the familiar juvenilia with an 


unexpected number of laughs. 


I’uu Take Romance (Columbia): When 
a New York opera star (Grace Moore) 
welches on a contract to sing in the Buenos 
Aires opera, one of its directors (Melvyn 
Douglas) sails north to change her mind. 
Love being what it is, he succeeds. Comedy 
being what it is, this otherwise amiable 
film requires considerably more inventive- 
ness and zest than it receives from the 
director and authors. The blond Metro- 
politan soprano’s repertoire, however, is 
generous—ranging from hillbilly to Puccini. 
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With Regards To Guido D’Arezzo 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


Miss Cornelia Otis Skinner, who 
for some years has been known to the 
platforms of the thitherward Town 
Halls and Knights of Pythias taber- 
nacles as a monologist of considerable 
charm and skill, now presents herself 
to the metropolitan theatre stage as an 
entire acting company in her own dram- 
atization of Margaret Ayer Barnes’ 
novel, Epna His Wire. Though still 
charming and skillful, Miss Skinner has 
committed a big mistake. Not only 
would any dramatization of the Barnes 
novel, itself schmalz, be a profound 
sedative even were it to be played by 
an all-star company gathered together 
from the Comédie Francaise and the 
Moscow Art and Abbey theatres, with 
Helen Hayes, to boot, playing the maid 
and Maurice Evans the waiter, but it be- 
comes an infinitely profounder one with 
merely a monologist, however charm- 
ing and skillful, performing it solo. 
A woman talking steadily for two hours 
is hardly my idea of entertainment, 
whether in the theatre or in private. 

Miss Skinner is often expert in make- 
up and in flicking the edges of charac- 
ter, but her dramatic talent halts there. 
She is not an actress; she is rather 
simply the impersonator of and com- 
mentator on an actress. Nor is she a 
dramatist, as we may clearly detect 
when she bequeaths the climactic scene 
of her play and the big melodramatic 
curtain of the first of her two acts to a 
wholly secondary character. The net 
impression of the evening’s garrulity is 
of Ben Hecht in women’s clothes play- 
ing all the roles in “To Quito and 
Back,” God forbid. And the net critical 
impression of the entire enterprise takes 


the form of speculating how far these 
recent theatrical stunts will go. In the 
last few months we have, in “Julius 
Caesar,” seen the abandonment of the 
scenery and costumes; in the dramatic 
opera, “The Cradle Will Rock,” the 
abandonment of the orchestra; in 
“Blow Ye Winds,” the abandonment of 
action; in “The Ghost of Yankee 
Doodle,” the abandonment of plot; and 
now in “Edna His Wife,” the abandon- 
ment of actors. It accordingly proba- 
bly won’t be long before they will, as a 
logical sequence, be putting on plays 
and telephoning the audience to stay 
at home. 


I is the habit of our drama critics 
to be not only grievously disappointed 
but richly indignant when one of the 
younger playwrights fails to live up to 
their false expectations. Irwin Shaw is 
the latest to make them good and mad. 
This Shaw two years ago wrote a one- 
act piece called “Bury the Dead” 
which, for a reason that eluded the 
comprehension of most people, was 
hailed by the boys as something of a 
masterpiece and its author as something 
of a genius. The playlet had a facile 
theatrical kick derived largely from fa- 
miliar materials, little more and little 
else. Now Shaw has written Sirce, a 
full-length play about the revolution in 
Spain. It is poor and obvious stuff, and 
the boys can’t understand how come. 
Their White Hope No. 36 has betrayed 
them, and do they resent it! Perhaps if 
they had approached Shaw two years 
ago with a sharper scrutiny and a little 
more perception they wouldn't feel so 
disconsolate over his present lapse. 
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‘Edna His Wife’: 
Cornelia Otis Skinner as a society 
belle of 1913... 





and as Edna the elder 
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Hollywood Parade: Latest 
Alliance of Movies, Radio, and 
Big Business Makes Debut 


Last week brought the air debut of 
Lucky Strike’s “Your Hollywood Parade” 
(Wednesdays at 10 P.M., E.S.T.)—the 
second great wave of movie talent to 
break into radio. The program has on tap 
the entire resources of Warner Brothers 
with the stipulation that the sponsor, 
rather than the studio, controls produc- 
tion. 

That is the principal distinction be- 
tween the new broadcast and “Good News 
of 1938” (Thursdays, 9 P.M., ES.T.), 
with which Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer seven 
weeks ago became the first studio to 
market its talent to a commercial sponsor 
—Maxwell House Coffee (NEWSWEEK, 
Nov. 15). 
































Wide World 
George Washington Hill 
sells Luckies his own way 


Meanwhile’ gloomy exhibitors—only too 
sure that every time a good Hollywood 
show goes on the air the box offices of 
their Bijous, Dreamlands, Rialtos, and 
Lyrics will show it clearly, threatened to 
do something about the latest alliance of 
Big Business, Radio, and Hollywood. Just 
what, they are not sure. Last week, the 
pre-Christmas slump added to their woes. 

The trade journal Variety crystallized 
the feeling among exhibitors as follows: 
“Film business is under the delusion that 


it is getting something for nothing from 
radio broadcasting. Truth is that the 
merging of the two arts in time will de- 
stroy the box office. What is given away 
in millions of homes weekly cannot be sold 
for an admission price.” 

But radio’s proponents have their 
answer ready. Feeling is high in some 
circles against the movie studios’ practice 
of tying up, by long-term contracts, talent 
that has been trained and given national 
prominence by radio. A good radio show 
that will sell the sponsor’s product and 
increase public interest in Hollywood’s 
luminaries may be the answer to the prob- 
lem. 


Puzzle 


M-G-M’s “Good News” floundered for 
several weeks but gained needed mo- 
mentum with the addition of that tried 
and true comedienne Fannie Brice. But 
emphasis on the studio’s complexities and 
the roar of the Metro lion continued to 
puzzle listeners. They couldn’t decide 
whether Metro was trying to sell Max- 
well House Coffee or if the coffee makers 
were putting out Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
in airtight containers. 

Warner Brothers checked on the short- 
comings of the rival radio splash before 


talking business with a sponsor. So did 
George Washington Hill, canny president 


of the American Tobacco Co., who had 
been offered the Metro broadcast. Hill 
himself always has produced Lucky 
Strike’s “Your Hit Parade”—the new pro- 
gram has entailed the dropping of the 
Wednesday evening “Hit Parade,” though 
the Saturday program has been retained 
—and didn’t like the idea of turning the 
controls over to the studio. 

The studio offered to let Lucky Strike 
put on its own show with the result that 
Hill’s own ad men are in charge of all 
scripts for the program. No mention need 
be made of Warner Brothers, and _pre- 
views of their pictures may be broadcast 
only after the script has been rewritten 
for the air. 

The master of ceremonies is Dick 
Powell, who long handled a similar as- 
signment for “Hollywood Hotel”—a broad- 
cast that splashed Hollywood into the 
ether through the appearances of guest 
stars from any and all studios. Among 
others, Gary Cooper, Bette Davis, Olivia 
De Havilland, and Basil Rathbone ap- 
peared on the first program of the new 
series. 

Besides the movie dramatizations and 
the introduction of stellar personalities, 
stock features of most Hollywood broad- 
casts, “Your Hollywood Parade” will give 
new talent a break. Each week a “Star of 
Tomorrow”—chosen from the ranks of 
talented but unknown youngsters—will be 
given a chance. Last week, Dorothy Wade, 
13-year-old violinist, was presented. 

On the heels of the Warner Brothers 
deal, which, incidently, cost less than the 





=—. 
M-G-M hour, the Hal Roach studio is 
offering its resources to any willing radio 
sponsor. 

Hill, pleased with his Hollywood dea| 
has turned to his “Melody Puzzles,” , 
new broadcast with premiums he is spop. 
soring on Station WOR Tuesday nights 
at 8. It is the season’s musical novelty, 
comprising a series of dramatic sketches 
in each of which the title of a popular 
song is hidden. Contestants selected from 
the studio audience are asked to identify 





Richard Himber directs music 
George Washington Hill’s way 


the melody—the correct answer brings $5 
and a carton of Luckies—after which 
Richard Himber’s orchestra plays the 
song. Listeners in their homes are included 
in the plan by being asked to mail in sug- 
gestions for future skits—for which prizes 
of $10 are given. 

Most radio sponsors duck ideas that 
require prizes. Not so George Washington 
Hill. Back in 1935, in a contest promoted 
on “Your Hit Parade,” he gave away 
750,000 Lucky Strike cartons in one week, 
an all-time record. 








Elk Hills 

In Federal District Court at Fresno the 
government rewon possession of a square 
mile of California land worth between ten 
and twenty million dollars. Part of the 
Elk Hills fields—which figured in_ the 
Doheny-Fall oil-lease scandals of 1924— 
the land had been sold by California to 
private settlers who in turn sold it in 1909 
to the Standard Oil Co. of California. 

Decision rested on a single question: 
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= 
whether or not the land was known to be 
mineral-bearing when the government first 
surveyed it in 1903. Standard Oil—repre- 
sented by Donald Richberg, former NRA 
Administrator—claimed no oil had been 
found on the land until 1911. But Judge 
Leon Yankwich decided on the 1903 date, 
therefore ruled that the property had 
never really passed out of the public do- 
main, and ordered Standard Oil to return 
it along with $6,164,000 damages for its 
years of exploitation. The company will 


appeal ° 


Worried Foxes 
Duke E. Stubbs and his wife, Elizabeth, 


own and operate a small combination 
trading post and _ silver-fox ranch in 
Alaska, near Mount McKinley National 
Park. After the park’s enlargement some 
years ago, rangers used the fox farm as a 
short cut. The foxes huddled in the corners 
of their enclosures, wide-eyed and trem- 
bling, while caravans of dogs and horses 
ambled by. As a result, the Stubbs claimed 
in a $50,000 damage suit against the Fed- 
eral Government, the valuable animals be- 
came so shy, distraught, and nervous that 
they refused to breed. 

Last week, a unanimous decision handed 
down by the Court of Claims in Wash- 
ington, awarded the Stubbs family full 
damages for the loss of potential pups and 
the nervous wear and tear on their pack 
of foxes. The decision itself contained a 
bit of dictum on the workings of fox psy- 
chology: 

“The silver fox is a shy animal and if 
disturbed, will not breed in captivity. At 
mating time, the foxes must be kept se- 
cluded and the caretakers must prevent 
any change in their surroundings that 
might startle or surprise them, such as 
difference in wearing apparel.” 
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Silver foxes: do not disturb 
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Chaplain 

The United States Army has 125 regular 
chaplains. The first Chief Chaplain (of- 
fice established in 1920) was a Congrega- 
tionalist. He was followed by a Methodist 
and two Baptists. 

Chaplain William Richard Arnold, after 
24 years’ army service, now takes office for 
four years with the rank of Colonel. His 
induction Dec. 23 will be by his own re- 
quest “as simple and with as little pub- 
licity as possible.” He is the army’s first 
Roman Catholic Chief Chaplain. 


Bible 


The King James Bible is about to be 
revised for American readers. A committee 
appointed by the International Council 
of Religious Education—which comprises 
about 40 Protestant sects—has just started 
work on a new American Standard Version 
for use in most American Protestant 
churches. 

The new Bible will embody “the best 
results of modern scholarship as to the 
meaning of the Scriptures” and will in- 
clude such minor modernizations in word- 
ing as substituting “Lord” for “Jehovah.” 
But the committee will largely retain the 
language of the “four and fifty” scholars 
who in 1611 obeyed King James’ com- 
mand to make “one more exact Transla- 
tion of the holy Scriptures into the English 
Tongue.” 

The revision, first planned in 1929, was 
dropped in 1931 for lack of funds; it was 
resumed last week with financial support 
from Thomas Nelson & Sons, publishers 
and copyrighters of the last American 
Standard Version. That revision, begun in 
1870, took 24 years to complete. The pres- 
ent committee expects to take five years. 
Catholics—who are revising their Douay- 
Rheims version of the Bible for the first 
time since 1749—have already spent more 
than a year on their work and they will 
probably spend at least four or five years 
more. 


Rice 

Father Martin J. Foley of Jersey City 
dislikes rice at weddings. Mgr. Arthur 
Jackman, Canon of the Catholic Arch- 
diocese of Westminster, likes it. “Rice,” he 
wrote in a church-door bulletin, “is the 
symbol of prosperity and fecundity. It is 
white, clean, and sprightly. Confetti is 
volatile and sticky, the symbol of frivolity 
and light-headedness . . .” Monsignor Jack- 
man further reminded newlyweds that rice 
is (1) cheaper, (2) sweeps up easily, (3) 
feeds the birds, and (4) is made by God 
rather than by machinery. 


Radio Priest 


A year ago Father Charles E. Coughlin 
“permanently” retired as a radio broad- 





Wide World 


Wm. R. Arnold, Chief Chaplain 


caster. Last October pressure from his 
superior, Archbishop Edward Mooney of 
Detroit, made him cancel a new series of 
radio talks before their start. 

Last week—coincidentally with the an- 
nouncement of his appointment as “edi- 
torial counselor” to Social Justice, the pa- 
per he once owned—the priest (and Leo 
Fitzpatrick of Detroit’s station WJR) an- 
nounced a new series of Coughlin broad- 
casts. They will begin Sunday soon after 
Jan. 1, will be broadcast over 27 stations 
(“not quite” as extensive as his old 35- 
station network), and will “include poli- 
tics, economics, monetary, and social prob- 
lems.” 

“IT am _ confident,” said Archbishop 
Mooney, “that [Father Coughlin’s] series 
of radio addresses will bring to bear on a 
nationwide audience his recognized power 
for good as an exponent of Catholic teach- 
ing.” The Detroit prelate recently repri- 
manded Father Coughlin for criticizing 
President Roosevelt—that is (inferential- 
ly) for making himself a political mouth- 
piece. 


Scenario 


William Henry Cardinal O’Connell— 
dean of the Roman Catholic hierarchy in 
the United States and for 30 years arch- 
bishop of Boston—last Spring attacked 
motion pictures as increasing “the dangers 
to youth” by “playing up too much the 
low-down passions.” Last week, on the eve 
of his 78th birthday, he announced he was 
planning a film scenario. 

Author of a 395-page autobiography, the 
Cardinal explained that his screen play 
“would be . . . about a man who lived 
true to his ideals. He would be . . . beset 
by all the dangers and hardships which 
“an come to man... At the end he would 
die—not triumphantly, for that would be 
too banal, but still suffering, and happy in 
his faith.” 





Wild blood flows in his veins 
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Final inspection before wrapping 


Christmas and Thanksgiving 
turkeys brought an average of less 
than 15 cents a pound live weight to 
farmers last year. Rocky Run Farm 
in the New Jersey hills dresses its 
birds, delivers them to kitchen 
doors, and gets 55 cents a pound. 
Not only because a neatly packaged 
turkey makes a highly acceptable 
Christmas gift does Rocky Run geta 
premium. Its 600 birds are scientif- 
ically bred to produce 12- to 15- 
pound turkeys to fit small kitchen- 
ette ovens. Crossbreeding with wild 
turkeys has reduced the peak on 
the upturned bird, put more meat 
on breasts, shortened legs, and 
heightened the flavor with the tang 
of wild game. 


No broken quills, no pinfeathers 


Stitching to preserve flavor 


Heavier, less peaked breasts 


Tendons are removed from legs 


Jim Gussow 


In cellophane—ready for oven 
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Heads of U.S. Industry Draw 
a Plan for Prosperity 


Three-Day N.A.M.Convention 
Also Results in Clarification of 
Attitude on Labor 


Three days of speeches—then the final 
dinner—1,300 guests overflowing the great 
Waldorf-Astoria Grand Ballroom—anoth- 
er speech, by America’s most resourceful 
woman columnist, Dorothy Thompson— 
clever, polite, amusing—then music to fill 
in until radio time—a brief introduction— 
one of the real liberals in American indus- 
try—Colby M. Chester, chairman, General 
Foods Corp., and chairman of the N.A.M. 
—slowly he starts reading his manuscript 
—hard-hitting, straightforward thoughts 
of a businessman—applause here and there 
but largely silent acquiescence—the end of 
the radio time approaches—the speaker 
speeds up and becomes more emphatic— 
10:28—the speaker stops—takes off his 
glasses, almost his first gesture—there is 
complete silence: 

“Gentlemen of industry, we in this room 
are responsible for the welfare of millions 
of our fellow citizens, their wives, their 
children. We are citizens of the most 
blessed nation on earth, endowed as is no 
other, your home and mine, the only home 
we will ever know. None knows better than 
you do the depth of the danger that that 
nation now faces. 

“I don’t have to ask what you will do. 
I know. And so on your behalf, I say to 
the American people, you don’t have to 
draft American business in this emergency. 
It has already volunteered.” 

So ended, last Thursday night, the 42nd 
annual meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers—now known to bus- 
iness as the Congress of American Indus- 
try. It had been a notable meeting in many 
respects: Never had attendance been so 
large—1,800; never had it had such a “good 
press”; even anti-business papers gave pre- 
ferred front-page space to the stories; never 
had the list of outside speakers been more 
distinguished, Dr. Karl T. Compton, pres- 
ident, Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy; Dr. Robert Andrews Millikan, presi- 
dent, California Institute of Technology; 
Dr. George B. Cutten, president, Colgate 
University; not to mention a dozen others. 

Yet the meeting was even more notable 
tor another reason: this time the business- 
men themselves, rather than hired spokes- 
men, did the talking. They were in the 
saddle. Perhaps they might have spoken 


with greater art—but what they lost in 
rhetoric was more than offset by the con- 
viction their words carried. 

The change was evident to everyone who 
has followed the work of N.A.M. in recent 
years. This was the voice of businessmen, 
both big and little, talking over and listen- 
ing to outside technical experts on the 
problems facing industry today—business- 
men who in the aggregate are responsible 





ner cited figures: “In 1909 labor’s share 
of the national income was 54.5 per cent; 
in 1936 labor’s share had risen to 66.5 per 
cent ... In 1870 2,512,000 persons were 
engaged in manufacturing. The last census 
shows more than a 460 per cent increase 
over this figure, although the population 
only increased about 200 per cent during 
that period .. . In the last 29 years the 
amount expended on so-called nonessen- 
tials, amusement, recreation . . . has in- 


creased 200 per cent while the population 
was increasing only 43 per cent.” 

Lammot du Pont, president, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., at luncheon 
on the opening day emphasized the same 
argument: 


“ 


Iii many lands what we call 
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C.R. Hook, pres., American Rolling Mill; Dorothy Thompson, columnist; 


W.B. Warner, pres., McCall Corp.; C. 


for the jobs of 5,000,000 workers—one-half 
of all those in industry. 


The Program 

The meetings opened at 10 A.M. Tues- 
day with a speech by the president, Wil- 
liam B. Warner, head of the McCall Cor- 
poration. He set the keynote: 

“Some will say that industry is selfish 
... that it seeks its own preservation. It 
does. But its preservation is essential to 
the happiness . . . of 130,000,000 people.” 

The theme carried throughout the con- 
vention and received definite recognition in 
the “platform” for 1938: “The welfare of 
the average citizen depends on the wel- 
fare of industry . . . When factories pros- 
per—America prospers.” 

To drive home his point President War- 


M.Chester, chairman, General Foods 


poverty would be called well-being . 
The most formidable social problems of 
the present dwindle into a mere fraction 
of the whole when we regard the enormity 
of what was undertaken by industry on this 
continent and the distance we have come 
toward our goal. The wonder today is not 
that we have problems still to solve but 
that we have so few of them.” 


The Recession: Questions 

But all told little time was devoted to 
praising the accomplishments of industry. 
That is a subject best discussed on a rising 
tide of prosperity. Today there is a reces- 
sion to be considered. 

President Warner definite 
views on the cause: “Along with revived 
had substantial wage in- 


expressed 


business come 
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Lammot du Pont, president, 
E.1.du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


creases. On top of this militant labor lead- 
ers ... proceeded to force wages upward 
and hours downward even more without 
regard to economic factors. This happened 
in industry after industry, pyramiding 
higher costs one upon another. Strikes 
added their resulting financial losses to the 
burden on workers, the public, and em- 
ployers. Production costs increased faster 
than the public buying could digest.” 

Others placed primary blame on lack of 
confidence. Lammot du Pont stated the 
case in clear terms: “Are taxes to go high- 
er, lower, or stay where they are? We 
don’t know. Is labor to be union or non- 
union, is the A.F. of L. or the C.L.O. to 
dominate it, and in any event what will be 
expected of the employer? It is impossible 
even to guess at the answers. Are we to 
have inflation or deflation, more govern- 
ment spending or less? Industry is with- 
out a scrap of knowledge on either subject. 
Are new restrictions to be placed on capi- 
tal, new limits on profits? Industry doesn’t 
know. The whole future is a gigantic ques- 
tion mark.” 

Outside speakers in general agreed with 
this analysis, but a few were less inclined 
to free industry from all blame for the 
downtrend. Thus Lionel D. Edie, invest- 
ment counsel, said: “In the early part of 
this year, the great majority of business- 
men made a composite error of calculation. 
They worked on the premise of runaway 
inflation, and . . . they proceeded to build 
up inventories, to make extraordinarily 
large formal commitments, and to overlook 
the fact that while they were doing all this, 
credit contraction was taking place under- 
neath.” 


Possible Upturn 
As to the possibility of a fairly quick 
revival there was substantial agreement. 





In general the industrial spokesmen agreed 
with Dr. Ernest M. Patterson, professor 
of economics at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania: inventories are not heavy; we are 
not in the midst of bank failures; there is 
a great pent-up demand for building con- 
struction, awaiting only a reduction in 
costs—“There need not be a major depres- 
sion. Instead we may hope for a recovery 
in the near future.” 

Edie was equally optimistic: “We are 
likely to find that during the next 60 to 
90 days this particular recession will have 
reached and passed a statistical bottom, 
and from that we shall work into a gradual 
turn-around in the Spring of next year.” 

The great exception to the generally 
cheerful tone was that of Dr. Virgil Jordan, 
president, National Industrial Conference 
Board: “The plain truth, gentlemen, is 
that this country is in a thoroughly rotten 
shape ... I believe that we are now in a 
major depression which involves the possi- 
bility of a breakdown of our economic and 
political organization . . . After several at- 
tempts have been made to stimulate busi- 
ness activity by inflationary devices dur- 
ing the next year or two, the relentless 
course of deflation will be resumed .. . 
The consequences will be increasing unem- 
ployment, chronic business anemia, and 
creeping paralysis of enterprise.” 

For this black prediction Dr. Jordan got 
polite applause but little agreement. 


Labor 


After the luncheon on the first day the 
convention turned to the special problems 
confronting industry. Most important of 
these, judging by the amount of time de- 
voted, was labor. Both the morning and 
afternoon sessions on Thursday were given 
to this subject. 


—= 
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Owen D. Young, chairman, 
General Electric Co. 


Through the formal addresses ran a com 
mon note: a distinction between collective 
and union bargaining. Conceding the em- 
ployes’ right to deal through their chosen 
agencies, management does not concede 
that the only possible avenue is a national- 
ly affiliated union. Moreover, management 
insists that bargaining can best be achieved 








by friendly collaboration between employer 
and employe—and resents the Wagner 
Act’s assumption that collaboration means | 
domination. 

E. T. Weir, chairman of the National 
Steel Corp.—and one of the employers 
charged under the act with such domina- 
tion—thought the phrase “collective bar- 
gaining” itself should go into discard: “If 
we could substitute the idea of ‘collective 
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Ernest T. Weir, chairman, National Steel Corp., and Tom M. 
Girdler, chairman, Republic Steel Corp. 
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Vincent Bendix, president, 
Bendix Aviation Corp. 


cooperation’ we would take one of the 
most forward steps that has ever been 
made in industrial relationships.” 

He concluded: “Capital and labor must 
get along . . . The ‘must’ is neither capi- 
tal’s nor labor’s nor government’s. It is 
dictated by the public, by society—the 
employer of both capital and labor.” 

Weir’s hearers applauded—but in the 
closed seminar’s privacy, they talked in 
terms closer home to them—of labor re- 
lations as an operating problem, demand- 
ing solution if they were to produce goods 
at a profit. 

A large proportion of the questions pro- 
pounded at these sessions dealt not with 
how to keep out the union, nor with what 
to do if the union must come, but with: 
“How to get along with the unions I’ve 
already got?” 

How, for instance, to make a union com- 
mittee understand the difficulties in the 
way of a seemingly simple promise to hire 
and fire according to seniority—giving 
preference to workers longest in the com- 
pany’s service. Viewing his plant as a 
whole, a manager prefers to set up seniority 
systems on a craft or departmental basis, 
so he won’t have to hire steamfitters when 
he needs millwrights. The union, afraid of 
complications, sticks up for a_ blanket 
agreement, and the manager either fights 
or submits to a new source of vexation. 

An observer asked a manufacturer, who 
had dealt with unions for years: “Since 
you have that kind of trouble, what can 
you do to give union men a grasp of man- 
agement’s problems?” 

“Not a thing. The Wagner Act says we 
can’t talk to our employes about our side.” 

“But you had unions long before the 
Wagner Act was passed.” 





“Well, the unions just won’t listen. You 
can’t tell them a thing. I know what I’m 
talking about—you just can’t deal reason- 
ably with them.” 

The fact that the Wagner Act leaves no 
choice, once the employes and the NLRB 
have spoken, increases the manufacturers’ 
hostility to that statute. None of the plat- 
form denunciations expressed this enmity 
as forcefully as did the chill which greeted 
Charles Fahy, the NLRB’s general counsel. 

A slight man in dark blue, Fahy at- 
tempted to explain and defend the act at 
one of the closed sessions. His thesis: the 


qualification which confused that purpose 
was against public policy. Gall asked 
whether the NLRB would require an em- 
ployer to deal with labor representatives 
who had consistently violated an agree- 
ment—after the employer had satisfied 
every provision of the statute by bargain- 
ing, reaching an agreement, and complying 
with the contract. Fahy hesitated. Then: 
“T don’t know.” 

Again, Gall asked why the act should 
not be amended with a single sentence for- 
bidding coercion from “any source”—one 
of the demands incorporated in the N.A.M. 
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John W. O'Leary, chairman executive committee, U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, and 8. Clay Williams, chairman, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 


right of completely free bargaining was 
now a part of public policy; management 
must decide, not simply whether collective 
bargaining was a good or a bad thing for 
any one plant, but whether the public wel- 
fare was paramount to any of their ob- 
jections. 

There he and his audience divided. His 
hearers did not believe that the public wel- 
fare required the concept of bargaining 
written into the act—that real bargaining 
must exclude them from any voice in shap- 
ing their employes’ views; that because 
they represented capital, they represented 
the workers’ enemies. 

John C. Gall, N.A.M.’s counsel, put a 
prepared list of questions to Fahy. Why 
couldn’t nianagement, in its bargaining 
agreements, exact a promise that labor 
wouldn’t break those agreements? The act 
forbade employers to coerce workers; why 
didn’t it forbid labor leaders to coerce 
workers? 

Fahy’s answers bore a single refrain: 
the act’s purpose was to protect collective 
bargaining from employer interference; any 
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—. 
labor platform. “The business of a unio, 
: : a. a 

is collective bargaining,” Fahy answered, 

It should not be put out of business }y. 
cause it breaks a law. You wouldn’t way; 
to be put out of business because you 
violated the statute.” ; 

When Gall wanted to know why the ag 
should give employers no relief from illega| 
sit-downs, Fahy replied: The NLRB wou); 
want to know whether the employer haj 
provoked such a strike by violating th 
law himself. 

Now and then a gust of laughter, a, 
angry murmur, answered the answers 
When Fahy finished, the American Cyang. 
mid & Chemical Corp.’s president, H, |, 
Derby, seized his hand: “That was , 
courageous action of yours, appearing 
here.” 

One of the audience turned to a neigh. 
bor: “My God, it’s worse than I thought,” 

In a word, from the meetings it was evi- 
dent twelve eventful months have not 
altered the N.A.M.’s basic view, as ex. 
pressed in 1936: “We believe in and sup. 
port the right of labor to seek, secure, and 
retain employment without regard t 
membership in any organization and to 
bargain without interference or coercion 
from anyone, either collectively or indi- 
vidually.” Rather the 1937 platform re. 
flects adjustment to the year’s changes— 
Wagner Act validation, unionism’s growth, 
an increased proportion of companies and 
employes under bargaining agreements— 
and a determination to require adjust- 
ments from labor and government as well. 

Nevertheless emphasis upon Wagner Act 
amendment instead of repeal indicates a 
recognition that industry must live with 
and under principles written into law, hov- 
ever obnoxious the law may be to industry. 


Other Problems 

Next to labor the subject receiving most 
time in the meeting was science and its 
relation to industry—the possibility of ex- 
panding the field of production and en- 
ployment through the development of new 
products. Practically all of one afternoon 
was given to this. 

“Business and Taxes” got the latter half 
of one session; the importance of agricul- 
ture to industry, two speeches. Among the 
numerous reports of special committees one 
of the most important was that on indus- 
trial practices, published some weeks ago 
(Newsweek, Nov. 15), setting forth a 
code of conduct for business. This was pre- 
sented by H. W. Prentis Jr., president, 
Armstrong Cork Co. 

Another special report of general inter- 
est was that of the Committee on Study 
of Depressions. This gave specific advice: 
“Manufacturers should as far as possible 








smooth out the seasonal valleys of produc: | 


tion and employment . . . [They should] 
maintain flexibility and avoid both rigid 
prices and rigid costs . . . During periods 


of prosperity manufacturers should realize 
that they may not be permanent and give 
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careful thought to the dangers of too hasty, 
unconsidered expansion . . . Manufacturers 
should use periods of company business 
recession to make repairs and improve- 
ments which can reasonably be deferred 
when business is good . . . [They should] 
he conservative in granting and seeking 
credit, realizing that they should not act 
ys bankers for their customers or seek 
banking facilities from their suppliers.” 
The general consensus of the convention 
found expression in the “platform” adopted 
at the close of the second day’s session. 
Among the difficulties imposed by govern- 
ment were listed: “legislation which re- 
duces incentive to invest funds . . . policies 
which have the effect of redistributing ex- 
isting wealth and income instead of en- 
deavoring to produce more national wealth 
and income . . . taxes which are unduly 
burdensome both in amount and character 
_,. continied unbalanced Federal budget 
caused by excessive government spending 
_.. legislation which stimulates labor con- 
troversies . . . tariff policies which increase 
imports of foreign goods competing with 
domestic industry and labor . . . increasing 
government competition with private en- 
terprise . . . increasing centralization of 
economic and legislative power in the 
hands of the Federal Government.” 
Removal of these “stop” signals, accord- 
ing to the platform, is a primary consid- 
eration to continued progress: “Unless they 
are removed the American standard of liv- 
ing will be reduced and a century trend of 
improving living standards reversed.” 





Crop Control 


Passage of Bill in House 


Provides an Anti-Climax 


Two about-faces—one important, the 
other momentous only to the Moss Hart 
of some future “I’d Rather Be Right”— 
high-lighted a Washington week of dem- 
agoguing and stalling through a technical 
Farm Bill complicated by innumerable 
amendments. 

A plea by Senator Bailey to ease the 
control provisions of the tobacco section 
for the “small farmer” brought Robert R. 
Reynolds, his quick-fire North Carolina 
colleague, to his feet: 

“We are all interested in the little man, 
because the little men have the votes; and 
the closer we come to the primaries of 
June 1938, the more intensely interested 
will we become and continue to be interest- 
ed in the little man.” 

Senator Reynolds was one of 34 who 
voted for Bailey’s easing amendment. 
Thirty-six Senators defeated it. Lobbyists 
then descended on the North Carolinian to 
tell him he had not befriended them; that 
they opposed the tobacco amendment. 

A few hours later (he had “had further 


opportunity to discuss this with a number 
of growers”) Reynolds admitted that both 
his speech and his vote had been wrong. 
He now saw—he explained in a long state- 
ment—that the amendment would have 
exempted 70 per cent of the growers from 
drastic quotas, causing overproduction, 
falling prices, and ruin to tobacco growers 
large and small. 


Cycle 

The House made an about-face almost 
as complete, but for different reasons. Mon- 
day, while Democratic leaders greeted Mr. 
Roosevelt at Union Station, Representa- 
tive Coffee of Nebraska slipped through 
an amendment killing compulsory quotas 
for wheat. The House, sitting as a com- 
mittee of the whole, voted 85 to 76 against 
compulsion. 

The next day, Coffee sought to follow up 
his advantage by introducing a similar 
amendment for cotton. The House defeat- 
ed it 80 to 51. Thursday the legislators up- 
held corn quotas 99 to 93. Next day, with 
administration leaders on their toes, the 
Representatives voted 220 to 174 for 
quotas and penalty taxes on wheat. 

Tension increased as the day went on. 
Suddenly a real test of strength confront- 
ed the House—a motion by Representa- 
tive Andresen, Republican, of Minnesota, 
to send the Farm bill back to the Agri- 
culture Committee. 


Opposition 

Party whips went to work. Democrats 
feared a vote to recommit would mean 
emasculation of regulatory measures, post- 
ponement until the January session. They 
knew that Republicans would vote for re- 
committal, almost to a man, from political 
necessity. An amendment by Boileau of 
Wisconsin, barring the use of land taken 
out of cotton, wheat, corn, rice, or tobac- 
co cultivation for commercial dairying, 
chagrined Southerners. With those Demo- 
crats opposed to compulsory quotas and 
the disgruntled New Dealers seeking 
greater benefits for their home districts, 
the recommittal group had formidable 
strength. 

Republicans predicted recommitment by 
three votes. Democratic wheel horses 
scoured the lobbies, entreating and ex- 
horting. 

As more Representatives filtered to their 
seats, the tide of voting changed. Recom- 
mitment was nosed out, 206 to 179. 

Actual passage of the bill now was rou- 
tine. The vote: 267 to 130. 

Except for the Boileau amendment and 
a provision limiting administration ex- 
penses to 5 per cent of expenditures, the 
House bill remains virtually as reported 
out of committee. It carries no revenue 
provisions but depends on the $500,000,- 
000 soil-conservation appropriation and 
the authorized one-third from customs re- 
ceipts, about $120,000,000. 

With the Senate bill also virtually un- 


changed, the two houses are as far from 
agreement as ever (NEWSWEEK, Dec. 6). 





Outcome 


The real Farm Bill will be written in 
conference committee. Because of the di- 
vergence in the present measures, this 
“third house of the legislature” can report 
out almost anything it wishes—with the 
knowledge that neither house can amend 
but must reject or approve in toto. 

Compromise on compulsory features is 
likely to give Wallace almost what he de- 
sires. He prefers the Senate form but be- 
lieves that surpluses should be permitted 
to increase before quotas are applied. 

The membership of the conference com- 
mittee is extremely important. The com- 
mittee probably will support the admin- 
istration. 





Labor Front 


Oregon War; NLRB Trouble; 
New York Warning 


On the Pacific Coast the A.F. of L. has 
found a way to combat C.1.0. gains. What- 
ever employes may think, regardless of 
whether employers are willing to deal with 
the C.1.0., the Federation refuses to rec- 
ognize any rival’s right to union status. 
When employers and employes alike ac- 
cept the C.L.0., A.F. of L. workers boy- 
cott the business and decline to handle 
C.1.0.-made products. 

Behind this strategy is Dave Beck, un- 
ion boss of Seattle and master of the West 
Coast’s A.F. of L. teamsters. Among the 
victims is the Oregon lumber industry, tied 
up since Aug. 14 by a Federation boycott 
(Newsweek, Nov. 29, Dec. 13). 

In eight Oregon mills and seven lum- 
ber camps, the NLRB checked company 
records, found that a C.I.0O. union repre- 
sented a majority of workers, and ordered 
employers to recognize that union. The 
companies obeyed; the Federation pun- 
ished them, and the industry shut down. 
Last week Oregon’s  soldier-Governor, 
Charles H. Martin, decided to end an im- 
passe costing the State’s industries and 
wage earners more than $100,000 a day. 
His State troopers guarded an election 
booth while 559 employes of the Inman- 
Poulsen Lumber Co. registered their union 
preferences. The result—376 to 183 for the 
C.1.0.—verified the NLRB findings and 
led Martin to swear the mill would reopen 
under State protection this week. 

Other companies waited to see whether 
he could make good his promise despite the 
A-F. of L.’s determination to continue the 
boycott. If he can, he has more power 
than the NLRB. Had the companies vio- 
lated its order, the board could have pros- 
ecuted them under the Wagner Act. But 
the board has no recourse against a union 
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violator. In the statute’s meaning, only 
employers may be guilty of unfair labor 
practices. 


NLRB Routine 


When the NLRB cited the author of a 
critical magazine article last fortnight 
(Newsweek, Dec. 13), it appeared that 
colossal zeal had caused a colossal mistake. 

In fact, the NLRB may thank colossal 
routine for the storm of charges that the 
board has violated press freedom. The full 
story of the citation, as made available 
to NEWSWEEK: 

Isador Polier is a promising attorney, a 
son-in-law of Rabbi Stephen S. Wise of 
New York—and the NLRB attorney as- 
signed to investigate the Weirton Steel 
Co.’s labor practices. When the magazine 
Mill and Factory appeared with a dis- 
paraging account of the proceedings, Po- 
lier thought he scented a new form of em- 
ployer malpractice, wrote out a citation, 
and sent it along to the NLRB’s Wash- 
ington office. 

Any one of the board’s three members 


may sign citations; so many come in that 
the members sign automatically. Polier’s 
document landed on the desk of J. Warren 
Madden; the board chairman didn’t give 
the matter a second thought. Back went 
the signed order—out came the press hor- 
nets. Now the NLRB’s ranking staffers 
regret an appalling error but don’t know 
what they can do except pray that the 
whole thing will die down. 


‘Friends’ 


To thousands of New Yorkers, the pro- 
fusion of pickets on the city’s streets has 
become a joke, a nuisance, or both. Last 
week a grand jury presentment and an 
Appeals Court decision cautioned or- 
ganized labor and redefined pickets’ rights. 

The Kings County (Brooklyn) grand 
jury suggested an ordinance restricting 
pickets: “If some measures are not taken 
... the entire system of picketing must be 
... abolished by public indignation.” Sus- 
pecting any curb upon strikes, C.1.0. and 
A.F. of L. unions rejected the warning. 
Said Alex Rose, the American Labor 








Newsphotos 


Island Sit-down: On Eagle Island, a wooded dot in the upper Mis- 
sissippt River near Burlington, Iowa, 107 nonunion lumberjacks learned 
last week that their employer had vanished without paying overdue 
wages. So they seized the bunkhouse boat, vowed to stay there until they 
got their money, and subsisted for three days on river carp and lard. Then 
the Red Cross heard of their plight; a relief boat arrived; and the hungry 
‘jacks toted food and tobacco to their quarters. 


ee 
party’s State executive secretary: “, 
Save us from our friends!” 

At Albany, the State Court of Appeals 
defined illegal, unpeaceful Picketing: 
“Where a large crowd gathers in mas 
formation, there is shouting or the use of 
loud-speakers . . . or the sidewalk or en. 
trance is obstructed .. .” 

More important to labor, the court up. 
held a union’s right to picket a retailer why 
sells nonunion products. “Within the lin. 
its of peaceful picketing . . . picketing may 
be carried on not only against the many. 
facturer but against a nonunion product 
sold by one in unity of interest with the 
manufacturer.” 


Meeting 

“T have never seen John L. Lewis ex. 
cept at a distance, and I hope to God] 
never will see him,” Tom M. Girdler jp. 
formed reporters last Summer, when his 
Republic Steel Corp. was winning a C10. 
strike. Last week in Washington, Girdler 
entered the Carlton Hotel dining room, 
There was John L. himself, having lunch! 
Girdler calmly took a table opposite the 
C.1.0.’s chairman and for almost an hour 
the men intermittently stared at each 
other. Neither said a word. At 2:55 PM. 
Lewis got his coat and hat, paused at the 
door, glared once more at Girdler, walked 
out. 





Taxes and Fraud 
Board Drops Mellon Charges; 


Findings Set Precedent 


In March 1934 the government charged 
tax fraud against Andrew W. Mellon. The 
Treasury Department claimed a deficiency 
of $3,000,000 in the tax on 1931 income 
paid by the man who had been Secretary 
of Treasury under Presidents Harding, 
Coolidge, and Hoover. 

Although a Federal grand jury refused 
to indict Mellon, government officials 
would not modify any of their contentions. 
“Politics of the crudest sort,” said the usu- 
ally reticent multimillionaire. Counter- 
claiming that he had actually overpaid the 
tax, he took his case to the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals. Bitter hearings 
dragged on until June 1936. Last week, 
three months after Mellon’s death, the 
board decided he had not filed a fraudu- 
lent return and reduced the deficiency to 
about $600,000. 


Verdict 

Mellon’s estate won six and gained 4 
compromise on one of the ten points at is- 
sue. Important findings: that a $5,675,000 
loss in selling shares of his Pittsburgh Coal 
Co. to his Union Trust Co. of Pittsburgh 
was an allowable deduction; that the A. 
W. Mellon Educational and Charitable 
Trust (to which he willed his fortune) is 
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a valid organization and the transfer to it 
of five old masters valued at $3,247,000 was 
a legitimate, deductible gift; that losses in 
sales of stock to Ascalot, a corporation 
wholly owned by his daughter, were valid 
deductions. Fraud, observed the board, “is 
p ver presumed . must be proven by 
dear and convincing evidence.” The Asca- 
lot ruling is considered particularly signif- 
icant because Congressional hearings last 
Summer disclosed that many wealthy peo- 
ple use similar family corporations to avoid 
tax payments. 


€ While the Ways and Means subcommit- 
tee headed by Representative Vinson last 
week struggled to revise the Federal tax 
structure, controversy over the tax situa- 
tion continued unabated. The Brookings 
Institution, studying its effect on 1,560 
corporations, blasted the undistributed- 
profits tax as “impossible of equitable and 
effective” application. The National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men petitioned Congress 
for its repeal. 

Col. Leonard P. Ayres, on Tuesday urged 
repeal of the undistributed-profits tax be- 
cause the tax “has come to typify in the 
thinking of businessmen an attitude of 
hostility to the fundamental principles of 
our profit and loss economy.” 

Measures calling for tax relief this ses- 
sion have been introduced in both House 
and Senate. Ways and Means Chairman 
Robert L. Doughton, answering Pat Har- 
rison’s radio statement that the Senate 
could do nothing before the House acted, 
repassed the buck with the charge that the 
main trouble with the undistributed-prof- 
its tax is that certain “cushions” originally 
written into the bill by the House had 
been killed in the Senate. 

Two things seem certain: that nothing 
will happen until next January when the 
Vinson committee will present its com- 
pleted program and that, in accordance 
with White House views, modification of 
the undistributed-profits and capital-gains 
taxes will be provided without repudiating 
the underlying principles involved. A “re- 
assurance statement” of what tax reform 
business may expect is promised before the 
Christmas holidays. 

The committee has abandoned plans to 
tax the salaries of State and municipal 
employes and interest on securities now 
exempt. The Supreme Court’s attitude in 
a recent decision indicated that a consti- 
tutional amendment would be necessary to 
tap this $155,000,000 source of revenue. 

Tentative proposals: to tax dividends on 
paid-up insurance, to permit 15 per cent 
deductions only on American charities, to 
require deduction of gifts in kind at cost or 
market whichever is lower, to permit de- 
duction of collection costs up to 50 per 
cent of amount receivable, to stop classify- 
ing the 5 per cent deduction for contribu- 
tions as “business expense,” to remove right 
of nonresident alien spouse to file joint re- 
turn, to require individuals grossing over 
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’ P PICTURES, NC, 
Scoop! When rioters and assassins made history in London, the camera man who was on the 
spot and ready, made a scoop. The same trick works in advertising. 


Scoop ADVERTISING 


It works—definitely—with provable results! 

Advertisers in the Graduate Group scoop the purchasing of college graduates. 
Here’s how: College graduates are loyal. They want their alumni magazines to suc- 
ceed and they know they must carry national advertising to do so. Therefore, in order 
to help out, they use our coupons to send us advance notice of major purchases—auto- 
mobiles, electric refrigerators, travel, life insurance—things like that. We send the 
tips to our advertisers, and their dealers “scoop the Group.” 

It is very simple, but it is thoroughly organized. Returned coupons brought 50,000 
leads to our advertisers this year, enabling them to scoop $2,000,000 in traceable sales. 
More than 300,000 coupons will be used next year. 

There's no deception or indirection. If you advertise in the Graduate Group, the 
prospects announce themselves to you through us and invite your solicitation. They 
Zive you voluntarily an advantage over your competitors. You scoop them. 

Scoop advertising is the most direct and productive plan ever devised to convert 
advertising into sales. 


Send for “Little Ads from of 


Big Agencies”—documented proof direct sales 


through Scoop Advertising. 


THE GRADUATE GROUP* 


Plaza — Rockefeller 


Francisco Los Angeles 


Kiem ara 4-02 300-33 
ogc Detroit 
of leading American colleges reaching 1 


Center — New York City 


Bostor Sar 





*29 alumni magazines 50,000 graduates with one plate 


*The new Standardized Graduate Group comprises: 


Brown Dartmouth Minnesota Oberlin Princeton 
California (L.A.) Emory Missouri Ohio State Purdue 
Chicago Illinois Missouri Mines Oklahoma Rutgers 
Colgate Lehigh Nebraska Pennsylvania Vermont 
Columbia Maine New York Univ. Penn State Wooster 
Cornell Michigan Northwestern Pittsburgh 








THE Unusual GIFT FOR 
THIS CHRISTMAS 






Give Newsweek to your friends this Christmas. 







They will like its style. its completeness ... the 






understanding that it gires of the current scene. 






Use the order envelope you will find enclosed in 


this issue to complete your list of last minute gifts. 












Travet In Comrort 


WITH 


MELLON 
= TRAVELERS CHEQUES 





Before leaving on any extended trip, 
convert your expense money into 
Mellon Travelers Cheques. It is the 
ideal way of carrying travel funds. 
They can quickly be converted into 
cash or used directly in payment of 
any item of travel expense. Ask for 
them at your bank. 


MELLON NATIONAL 


BANK 


PitTSBURGH 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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By subscribing to News- 
(—] week for 3 years for 88.00 

you save $7.60 over the 
o single issue price 
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SUN CARNIVAL 


New (Mears Day “1938 
“i EL PAD, TEMAS. 
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YOU ARE INVITED 


© Four thrill-packed days, climaxed by “‘The Pageant 
of the World Parade” and the “Sun Bowl’’ Football 
Game between intersectional champions. Glamour 
of regal courts, carnival spirit mixed with Mexico’s 
languid romance and the cattle country’s stirring viril- 
ity; all in warm* , dry, sun-drenched El Paso... that’s 
the Sun Carnival. Come revel in joyous winter living; 
golf, play tennis, hunt, ride, explore Carlsbad 
Caverns and El Paso’s scenic wonderland; or just 


rest in healthful SUNSHINE. 


EfPahsole=: 


COUNTY,TEXAS and Greyhoun 
Average Daytime Temperature for Dec. 56.5” 
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El Paso Gateway Club, Room 13, 
Chamber of Commerce Building, El Paso, Texas 


Send illustrated Sunshine Playground Booklet to 


Name 








Address 


NSHINE 
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$25,000 to file return whether or not taxa- 
ble, to permit total loss deductions from 
taxable income in charging off capital as- 
sets, to widen the statute of limitations on 
capital losses from three years to a possi- 


ble five. 
WEEK IN BUS 
Railroads 


President Roosevelt opposes government 
ownership of the railroads except as a last 
recourse, and he also is against subsidizing 
the carriers with government money. The 
administration seeks, the President said in 
a press conference Friday, a system of 
adequate, solvent railroads, privately 
owned and managed. To achieve this goal, 
Mr. Roosevelt indicated it may be neces- 
sary to scale down the top-heavy capital 
structures of the railroads and abandon 
some of the trackage in areas where trucks 
and buses have shown themselves able to 
handle the traffic. 

Shortly after the interview, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission denied the 
railroads’ plea that it grant them a 15 per 
cent freight-rate increase immediately, 
without waiting for the hearings now go- 
ing on to be completed. This means that 
the ICC probably won’t reach a decision 
on the question until about Mar. 1. 


INESS 


Record Crop 


As pickers were momentarily driven 
from fields by cold weather, the govern- 
ment last week released another cotton 
estimate—18,746,000 bales, or 50 per cent 
larger than the 1936 crop. The previous 
record, just under 18,000,000 bales, was 
made in 1926. 

Early this month private predictions of 
a crop exceeding 18,000,000 bales sent cot- 
ton on the New York exchange tumbling. 
But Wednesday, upon receipt of the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s official estimate, 
traders were aghast as cotton, instead of 
making its expected decline, went up from 
6 to 11 cents. Observers concluded either 
the crop was so large that size could do 
no more price damage or that Southerners 


were determined that, with the price 
slightly under 8 cents a pound, eligible 


cotton could better be held for 9-cent gov- 
ernment loans. 


Capstone 


As the concluding step in a ten-year 
readjustment plan, a management corpora- 
tion, known as the United States Steel 
Corp. of Delaware and headed by a board 
of 21 executives, will assume control of 
U. S. Steel subsidiaries on Jan. 1. The 
corporation headquarters will be in Pitts- 
burgh, only a few departments of the 
parent corporation remaining in the New 
York offices. The management corpora- 
tion, according to the announcement of 


=—. 
Myron C. Taylor, board chairman, hag 
been designed to “secure better coopdj. 
nation of the activities of the subsidiarie, 

. while preserving the autonomy of the 
operation companies.” Benjamin F, Fajp. 
less was elected president of the ney 
corporation. 


Endowment 


The Alfred P. Sloan Foundation is about 
to receive $10,000,000 from its creator, 
Alfred P. Sloan Jr.,* General Motors 
chairman. Mr. Sloan carefully pointed oyt 
that although the donation would include 
more than 100,000 General Motors com. 
mon shares, it had nothing to do with his 
relationship to the corporation and that 
he was recommending to the foundation 
the retention of these securities. The Sloan 
Foundation, first announced last Winter, 
will promote “a wider knowledge of basic 
economic truths .. . a better understand. 
ing of economic problems in which we are 
today so greatly involved.” 


SEC Appointments 


Last week President Roosevelt filled the 
two vacancies on the Securities and Ex. 
change Commission by appointing Jerome 
N. Frank, former general counsel of the 
AAA and John Wesley Hanes,? senior part- 
ner in the New York brokerage firm of 
Charles D. Barney & Co. Frank, an early 
Brain Truster with the reputation of be- 
ing a “brilliant wild man,” has earned 
respect in financial circles on his twenty- 
year record as a corporation lawyer, but 
Wall Street is more pleased by the ap- 
pointment of Hanes, onetime on the board 
of governors of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, whose intimate experience with 
securities trading and liberal outlook are 








*Forecast, Periscope, Newsweek, May 1. 
7Forecast, Periscope, Newsweek, Nov. 8 
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Jerome Frank, new SEC head 
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Wall Street's hope: John W. Hanes 


News 


expected to ease the relations between 
the SEC and the exchanges. 


Trends 

According to Iron Age, the sensitive 
steel-scrap market is beginning to show a 
slightly better condition with railroad 
orders taking the lead. The Iron Age scrap 
composite price advanced for the first time 
since the third week of August. The 
American Iron and Steel Institute esti- 
mates steel production for the week at 
274 per cent of capacity, compared with 
97.5 last week and 79.2 a year ago. 


©November department-store sales were 
3 per cent below the same month in 1936 
(adjusted index) but the total sales for 
the first eleven months of this year were 
7 per cent above the 1936 period, accord- 
ing to the Federal Reserve Board. The 
board’s seasonally adjusted index (1923- 
25=100) dropped to 91 in November from 
93 in October, and 94 in September. 
Chain-store sales {or November increased 
33 per cent over November 1936, with 
the eleven-month period showing a 9.8 
per cent gain over the previous year, ac- 
cording te a compilation of The New 
York Times. Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., re- 
port that retail sales in most centers last 
week advanced 3 to 6 per cent over the 
previous week. 

{Freight carloadings advanced 11.6 per 
cent over last week but were 16.4 per 
cent below the corresponding week last 
year. All classes of commodities except 
coke showed gains over last week. 

"New Year’s Eve celebrations will cost 
New Yorkers less than they did_ last 
year. A top price of $8.80 for the best seats 
at the most popular play in town and $15 
a plate at the most expensive hotels and 
clubs is considerably below last year’s 
prices. 
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Fall in Passenger Bookings 
Causes Unprecedented Rate War 
Among the Air Lines 


American air transport beyond the bor- 
ders of the United States and air transport 
within those borders are two different 
breeds of eagle. At least they showed last 
week that their basic difficulties were as 
dissimilar as could afflict related industries. 

While a well-fed single compan, operat- 
ing all foreign routes fought against 
charges of monopoly in Washington (see 
page 14), five domestic operators pitched 
into the worst interline fight in a decade 
of air-line history. 

What’s causing the domestic distemper 
is nothing less fundamental than the pangs 
of traffic hunger. Last Summer, by adding 
fleets of big, luxurious liners and increasing 
schedule frequencies, air-line operators set 
up record after record for passenger carry- 
ing. But the preceding Winter's accidents 
kept the average individual airplane al- 
most 10 per cent less full than it had been 
in 1936. And when an airliner crashed out- 
side Salt Lake City in late October, trans- 
continental traffic began a nose dive. 

Six weeks ago TWA broke out of line on 
its fare structure. Five days a week passen- 
gers would still pay rates uniform with 


those of American and United (about 5 
cents per mile) . But on trips started Satur- 
day or Monday, round-trip “excursion” 
fares could be obtained for 15 per cent less. 
Nobody liked that, but both major rivals 
announced the cut would not be met. Then 
a fortnight ago figures showed that No- 
vember had been the first month in four 
years with less passenger traffic than the 
corresponding period of the preceding year 
and the fat was in the fire. 

American Airlines, which had no acci- 
dents last Winter, began a campaign adver- 
tising the relative comfort and (presum- 
ably) safety of its route, which reaches Los 
Angeles across Texas and the Southwest. 

Northwest Airlines, which competes with 
United for traffic from Chicago to Seattle 
and Portland, cut fares between Chicago 
and the Twin Cities to $14.50 one way; 
$15 round trip. (This last is less than 3 
cents per mile.) From Chicago to Seattle 
fares would be $94; round trip, $141.50 
(less than 3.6 cents per mile). 

Western Air Express, which links with 
United Air Lines at Salt Lake City and 
carries traffic into Los Angeles in competi- 
tion with American and TWA, announced 
round-trip fares at only 25 per cent above 
one-way passage. 

Last week United and TWA rushed ad- 
vertising replies to American Airlines in- 
nuendoes. Boards of directors of half a 
dozen lines held sessions to plan rate cuts. 











is easily acquired, rarely broken. 
seem to hold the loyalties of its guests. Will you not 
become acquainted with the St. Regis as a resident, 


on your next arrival in the city? 





This hotel does 


We believe that 


one such visit may suffice to start the St. Regis habit. 
From every standpoint of comfortable living 
location, service, food and a pleasant atmosphere 


. it is a worthwhile habit to acquire. 


Fifth Avenue at 55th Street. New York 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Congressional Dividends 


Wire President Roosevelt issued 
a call for a special session of Congress, the 
wisdom of his decision was widely doubted. 
Certainly, in mid-October, there was no 
audible popular demand for one. Nor did 
Mr. Roosevelt have any assurance that 
his unfinished program would be enacted 
by a Congress many of whose influential 
members he had provoked to grim revolt 
by his Court-packitig;plan, his appoint- 
ment of Senator Black and his internation- 
alist Chicago speech. 

Now the special session is about to end 
—probably without completing action on 
any important bill. Yet, despite talk of 
its “do nothing” record, I believe it has 
been serviceable to the country and, inci- 
dentally, to Mr. Roosevelt. 

Certainly Congress has talked a lot. But 
then it usually does, when its members are 
fresh from canvassing their constituencies. 
The editorial writers have an elegant name 
for this phenomenon: they say “Congress 
is acting as a sounding board for the coun- 
try.” The Senate and House leaders don’t 
call it anything. They simply know that 
a quantity of idle speechmaking is a neces- 
sary preliminary in each session and ex- 
pect, so far as this session is concerned, 
that the time consumed in talk during 
November and December will be saved in 
January and February. 

But while Congress has talked, work has 
progressed in committees. In both houses 
committees are preparing tax-revision 
measures for speedy action next session, 
and business has received the heartening 
assurance, meanwhile, that the capital- 
gains and undistributed-profits taxes will 
be modified. When the special session ends, 
if the amendments to the Federal Housing 
Act have not been passed, they will be well 
on their way through the mill. Likewise the 
Wage-Hour Bill. There is now a reasonable 
expectation that a farm bill will be sealed 
and delivered before February 1, when 
cotton planting begins in the deep South. 

Clearly apparent, in all this, is the de- 
termination of Congress to let nothing be 
rammed down its throat-—a mood easily 
predictable last October. But the bitter 
hostility of many powerful members of 
Congress toward the President at that 
time has been considerably tempered by 
Mr. Roosevelt’s conciliatory gestures to- 
ward business and by his avoidance of any 
attempt to put his control of Congress to 
a severe test. His influence in Congress has 
grown, too, because he has actually asked 
for the advice and help of some of those 


moderates whom his own lieutenants were 
threatening with party expulsion as re- 
cently as last summer. 

There is irony in that fact. But, infinitely 
more important, there is reason for reassur- 
ance. Since Mr. Roosevelt is to be the pilot 
of the ship for three more years, it is en- 
couraging to know that he has taken 
aboard some sorely needed ballast. 





Trojan Horse Trading 


Sesncely noticed in the accounts of 
the endless trading that continues over the 
Wage and Hour Bill, is the importance of 
the appeal which nine Southern states have 
laid before the ICC for revision of South- 
ern freight rates on a variety of manu- 
factured articles. Yet, in its ultimate 
implications, this appeal is one of the most 
significant that has ever been initiated. It 
is more than a protest against rail charges 
of the sort that have become routine to 
the Commission. It is more than an at- 
tempt to offset the effects upon the South 
of a wages and hours bill. The movement 
the Southern states have started, with the 
strong support if not at the instigation of 
the TVA, calls for economic and social re- 
adjustments on an audacious scale. It is a 
straight-out attempt to change the indus- 
trial map of the United States. 

To understand what it is all about, we 
shall have to look at the background. Last 
spring, nine Southern states united to seek 
readjustment of freight rates and voted to 
raise $100,000 for the campaign. A few 
weeks later a TVA report on the subject 
was submitted to the President. Following 
this, a petition was brought to the ICC, 
where the case is now pending. 

The TVA report is the logical product 
of an agency whose job seems to be, in 
part, to attract into the Tennessee Valley 
region industries which have not yet 
yielded to the call of cheap wages and 
cheap power. It points out that the United 
States is not one country on a railroad rate 
map, but five separate countries. They are: 
Eastern Territory; Southern; Western; 
Southwestern; and Mountain-Pacific. The 
boundaries of these five countries have not 
been changed for decades. There is some 
logic to their configuration, but there is 
more of “happen-so.” Rates are different 
in each territory; they are hodgepodge, with 
thick incrustations of surviving custom, 
somewhat mitigated by the ICC’s attempts 
in the last decade to rationalize them. 

Southern rates are high. If we take East- 
ern rates as 100, Southern rates are 139. 
But that disturbs the South less than the 


fact that the rates are so fixed that i 
Northern manufacturer has all the ad 
tage. He can ship his goods to points wi 
his own rate territory much cheaper 
the Southern manufacturer can reach ¢ 
same points, even when they are no furthm 
away. And he can frequently ship good 
into the South cheaper than the South 
manufacturer can reach the same South 
points. 

The immediate answer to these ex 
plaints is that traffic is not heavy enoug 
to warrant reductions. Relatively few cap 
loads are moved in proportion to invest. 
ment in trackage and equipment. 
unit, therefore, must bear a greater prope 
tion of cost than in the North. And any 
violent cut in rates at this time is likely 
throw a number of Southern roads ing 
bankruptcy. 

It may be true, as the TVA survey j 
sists, that the present rate structure aef 
as a protective tariff for the manufacturer 
of the Eastern Territory. It may be 
that “If we continue a heavy concent 
tion of manufacturing in one region with 
. . . drainage of raw materials from 
others, we may expect eventually to have 
an exhaustion of natural resources in many 
areas without leaving to [them] . . . any 
tangible means to represent the wealth 
which they will have shipped away ...4 
wider and more even division of manufae 
turing and processing industries is bad 
needed in order that the benefits . . . meg 
fall to the present low income regions. & 
nationalized freight rate structure would 
then permit the widest possible distribu 
tion of goods flowing from these decentrak 
ized industries . . .” 

But the fact remains that changing th 
economic geography of a nation betweeng 
now and next Tuesday is a vastly expen 
sive and dangerous undertaking. It would 
soon require that the Southern roads b 
subsidized by the pooling of freight 
ceipts at the expense of the North—of 
even that they be subsidized by the gow 
ernment at the expense of the taxpaye 
just as the production of cheap power if 
being subsidized now. It would involve, not 
long after, national planning on a grané 
scale to cope with the problems resultin 
from the wholesale transplanting of indus- 
tries from the North to the South. It would 
produce, finally, national control of eco 
nomic life to a degree undreamed of by the’ 
individualist Governors of the Jeffersoniat 
South even in their most imaginative mo 
ments. 

Will support of the present attack om9 
territorial rates be a trading point on the 
Wage-Hour Bill? There would be the 
makings of a deal here, if the South failed 
to recognize the implications of its cam=7 
paign and if the Administration controlled | 
the ICC. Fortunately, whatever the im- 
probability of a Southern change of heart 
on the subject of freight rates, the ICC is” 
still an independent and quasijudicial body. 
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Give vour friends tomorrow through an understanding ol what it will bring. It 

an enjoyable, fascinating present. You give tomorrow when vou give Newsweek 
lor in the pages of this swilth moving magazine are seen the treads that will 
make the headlines ol the future. ¢ Desioned lor people alive to the world today 
it carries with it a compliment to those who receive it and to vou in choosing it 
Lasting throughout the vear, Newsweek reminds vour friends of vou when Christma 
is only a memory. And to make it even better, Newsweek is an cconomical gill 
q Enclosed in a snow white envelope decorated with a red ribbon and sprig of hells 
Newsweek and an intriguing wilt card filled in with vour name will arrive in the Christma 


mails. Both will he marked “Deo Not ( pen | ‘ntl ( hristmas.”’ ¢ | urn to the ordes enve | 


ope enclosed in this issue of Newsweek. Note the extraordinary say ines vou can make on vous 


; 
: 
; 
; 
; 
; 
: 
: 
; 
i 
j 
: 


pilts. Use this envelope as your Christmas list. Fill it in and mail it today. It has been ei. 


signed for vour convenience — and to make this Christmas a more satislying one lor vour lriend 
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ONCE AGAIN ...IT’S TIME TO MAKE A BOWL OF 


Merry Christmas! 


FOR A PERFECT EGG-NOG~— Beat sep- Just one thing—be mighty sure that vou 
iratelv the volks and whites of 6 fresh make vour Eyy-nog ith Four Rose 
\dd cup of sugar to the volks For Four Roses ts vhiskey that will 
beating, and + Cup of stigar to make ita vlor ously heart Warming Bow! 
vhites after thev have been beaten ol Mlerry Christmas Because vhile 
verv stiff. Mix the egg whites with the Four Roses is ALL whiskey. it’s more 
volks. Stir in 1 pint of rich cream and 1 than just ¢ straight whiskey. It’s a 
pint of milk. Then add 1 pint of Four superb combination of v/ vreat whis 
Roses Whiskev and 1 ounce of Jamaica kies, cach outstanding for some particular 
Rum. Stir thoroughly, and serve very quality. Blended together, these whis 
old with grated nutmeg on each glass kies unite a// thetr noble virtues in 


\akes 5 pints of Egg-nog.) truly magnificent whiskey—Four R 





